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THE POEMS OF WILLIAM DRUMMOND, OF HAW- | 
THORNDEN. 
The Poems of William Drummond, of Hawthornden. With Life by Peter Cun- 
ningham. London: Cochrane & M’Crone. | 
This is a welcome little volume—for the poems of Drummond are scarce, 
though worthy to be preserved ; and we are indebted for it to a young friend, the | 
son of Mr. Allan Cunningham. It is somewhat strange to us, but it is pretty | 
certain, that the Scotch do not cordially like Drummond. An edition ef his | 
poems was published in London in 1656, with a preface by Edward Phillips, the 
nephew of Milton ; and in the subsequent two hundred years there has been, we | 
believe, but one other (except, indeed, the folio of 1711, which includes all his | 
works) ; and that also was published in London ;—nay, the stinging bitterness | 
of Gifford could not rouse their nationality ; nor was any thing done for his fame 
by Scotchmen, until lately, when Mr. David Laing published, under the sanction | 
of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, some interesting extracts from the } 
Hawthornden MSS. Yet is there a great deal of sweet simplicity and graceful | 
ease in Drummond's poetry—some of his sonnets, indeed, are inferior to few in | 
our language. His mind was full of gentle thoughts, and his heart of gentle feel- 
ings: he delighted in silent communings with nature ; and a sonnet seems to 
have been comprehensive enough for him. He has little vigour peraps, and his 
longer poems want direct sincerity of purpose. Wherever he had space and verge 
enough he was apt to indulge in graceful trifling ; and the varied learning which 
he scatters over his louger poems adds to this effect. Those, however, who think 
there is much to admire in him, have Milton with them; and it is not improba- 
ble, indeed, that Phillips was influenced in selecting his works for republication 
by known opinions of his uncle. It is impossible, indeed, to read the earlier 
poems of Milton without seeing the influence that Drummond had on his young 


mind. Mr. Campbell is of opinion, that mere epithets only can be traced to | 


Drummond ; but surely the writer of “ Lycidas” had deeply felt the beauty of 
the following lines— 
Th’ immortal amaranthus, princely rose, 
Sad violet, and that sweet flower that bears 
In sanguine spots the tenor of our woes. 
And the following sonnet— 
Dear chorister, who from those shadows sends, 
Ere that the blushing morn dare show her light, 
Such sad lamenting strains, that night attends 
(Become all ear), stars stay to hear thy plight ; 
If one whose grief even reach of thought transcends, 
Who ne’er (not in a dream) did taste delight, 
May thee importune who like case pretends, 
And seems to joy in woe, in woe's despite ; 
Tell me (so may thou fortune milder try, 
And long long sing !) for what thou thus complains, 
Since winter’s gone, and sun in dapple sky 
Enamour’d smiles on woods and flowery plains? 
The bird, as if my questions did her move, 
With trembling wings sigh’d forth, I love, I love. 
But without reference to this subject, read the following,—and the reader will 
admire with us the fine use made of learning, which is but too often a dead 
weight in poetry. 
Now while the Night her sable veil hath spread, 
And silently her resty coach doth roll, 
Rousing with her from Thetis’ azure bed, 
‘Those starry nymphs which dance about the pole ; 
While Cynthia, in purest cypress clad, 
The Latmian shepherd in a trance descries, 
And looking pale from height of all the skies, 
She dies her beauties in a blushing red ; 
While sleep, in triumph, closed hath all eyes, 
And birds and beasts a silence sweet do keep, 
And Proteus’ monstrous people in the deep, 
The winds and waves, hush'd up, to rest entice ; 
I wake, I turn, I weep oppress’d with pain, 
Perplex’d in the meanders of my brain. 
When Drummond was about to be married, and even the wedding day was 
fixed, his affianced bride died. His sorrows are beautifully alluded to. 
Sweet Spring, thou com’st with all thy goodly train, 
Thy head with flames, thy mantle bright with flow’rs, 
, The zephyrs curl the green locks of the plain, 
The clouds for joy in pearls weep down their show’rs. 
Sweet Spring, thou com’st—but, ah! my pleasant hours, 
And happy days, with thee come not again ; 
The sad memorials only of my pain 
Do with thee come, which turn my sweets to sours. 
Thou art the same which still thou wert before, 
Delicious, lusty, amiable, fair ; 
But she whose breath embalm’'d thy wholesome air 
Is gone ; nor gold, nor gems can her restore. 
Neglected virtue, seasons go and come, 
When thine forgot lie closed in a tomb. 





What doth it serve to see the sun's bright face, 
And skies enamell’d with the Indian gold ? 
Or the moon in a fierce chariot roll'd, 
And all the glory of that starry place! 
What doth it serve carth’s beauty to behold, 
The mountain's pride, the meadow's flow’ry grace, 
The stately comeliness of forests old, 
The sport of floods which would themselves embrace ? 
What doth it serve to hear the sylvans’ songs, 
The cheerful thrush, the nightingale’s sad strains, 
Which in dark shades seems to deplore my wrongs ? 
For what doth serve all that this world contains, 
Since she, for whom those once to me were dear, 
Can have no part of them now with me here? 
Shelley's exquisite poem, ‘On a Guitar,” might almost have been suggested 
by these lines :— 
My lute, be as thou wert when thou didst grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove. 
The following poem is very beautiful, and written at some happier moment :— 
Phebus, arise, 
And paint the sable skies 
With azure, white, and red: 
Rouse Memnon’s mother from her Tython’s bed, 
That she thy career may with roses spread, 
The nightingales thy coming each where sing, 
Make an eternal spring. 
Give life to this dark world which lieth dead 
Spread forth thy golden hair 
In larger locks than thou wast wont before, 
And emperor-like decore 
With diadem of pearl thy temples fair : 
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Chase hence the ugly night, 
Which serves but to make dear thy glorious light. 
This is that happy morn, 
That day, long-wished day, 
Of all my life so dark, 
(If cruel stars have not my ruin sworn, 
And Faves my hopes betray), 
Which (purely white) deserves 
An everiasting diamond should it mark. 
This is the morn should bring unto this grove 
My love, to hear, and recoinpense my love. 
+ * * . 


Now, Flora, deck thyself in fairest guise. 
If that ye winds would hear 
A voice surpassing far Ainphion’e lyre, 
Youur furious chiding stay, 
Let Zephyr only breathe, 
And with her tresses play, 
Kissing sometimes those purple ports of death. 
‘The winds all silent are, 
And Phebus in his chair, 
Ensaffroning sea and air, 
Makes vanish every star : 
Night like a drunkard reels 
Beyond the hills, to shun his flaming wheels. 
The fields with flow'rs are deck’d in every hue, 
The clouds with orient gold spangle their blue : 
Here is a pleasant place, 
And nothing wanting is, save she, alas ! 

We could go on quoting passages and poems of equal delicacy and beauty ; 
but had rather refer our readers to the graceful little volume iself. A Memoir 
| precedes the Poems, in which Mr. Cunningham appears to have collectec together 
| the few facts known of Drummond’s life. 

— 
PETER SIMPLE. 
DEATH OF THE LYING CAPTAIN. 

We continued our cruize for a fortnight, and then made sail for Jamaica, 
where we found the admiral at anchor at Port Royal: but our signal was made 
to keep under weigh, and Captain Kearney having paid his respects to the admi- 
ral, received orders to carry dispatches to Halifax. Water and provisions were 
sent on board by the boats of the admiral’s ships, and to our great disappoint- 
| ment, as the evening clused in, we were again standing out to sea instead, of, as 
| we had anticipated, enjoying ourselves on shore; but the fact was, that orders 
| had arrived from England to send a frigate immediately up to the admiral at Ha- 
| lifax, to be at his disposal. 
| _ I had, however, the satisfaction to know that Captain Kearney had been true 
| to his word in making mention of my name in the dispatch, for the clerk showed 

me acopy of it. Nothing occurred worth mentioning during our passage, ex- 
| cept that Captain Kearney was very unwell during the whole of the time, and 
| seldom quitted his cabin. It was in October that we anchored in Halifax har- 
bour, and the Admiralty, expecting our arrival there, had forwarded our letters. 

The captain, as was his custom, went on shore, and took up his quarters at a 
| friend's house. ‘That is to say, the house of an acquajntance, or any polite gen- 

tleman who would ask him to take a dinner and bed. This was quite sufficient 
| for Captain Kearney, who would fill his portmanteau, aud take up his quarters 
| without thinking of leaving them until the ship sailed, or some more advanta- 
| geous invitation was given. This conduct in England would have very much 
| trespassed upon our ideas of hospitality; but in our foreign settlements and co- 
lonies, where the society is confined and novelty is desirable, a person who could 
amuse like Captain Kearney was generally welcome, let him stay as long as he 
pleased. All sailors agree in asserting that Halifax is one of the most delight- 
ful ports in which a ship can anchor. Every body is hospitable, cheerful, and 
willing to amuse and be amused. It is, therefore, a very bad place to send a ship 
to if you wish her to refit in ahurry, unless, indeed, the admiral is there to 
watch over your daily progress, and a sharp commissioner to expedite your mo- 
tions in the dock-yard. ‘lhe admiral was there when we arrived, and we should 
not have lain there long, had not the health of Captain Kearney, by the time 
that we were ready for sea, been so seriously affected, that the doctor was of 
Opinion that he could not sail. Another frigate was sent to our intended cruiz- 
ing ground, and we lay idle in port. But we consoled ourselves: if we did not 
make prize money, at all events we were very happy, and the major part of the 
officers very much in love. 

We had remained in Halifax harbour about three weeks, when avery great 
change for the worse took place in Captain Kearney’s disease. Disease, indeed, 
it could hardly be called. He had been long suffering from the insidious attacks 
of ahot climate, and although repeatedly advised to invalid, he would never 
| consent. His constitution appeared now to be breaking up. Ina few dayshe 
was so ill, that, at the request of the naval surgeons, he consented to be removed 
to the hospital, where he couldcommand more comfort than in any private house. 
He had not been at the hospital more than two days, when he sent for me and 
stated his wish that I should remain with him. ‘ You kuow, Peter, that you 
are a cousin of mine, and one likes to have one’s relations near one when we 
are sick, su bring your traps on shore. ‘The doctor has promised me a nice little 
room for you, and you shall come and sit with me all day.” I certainly had no ob- 
jection to remain with him, because I considered it my duty so to do, and | must 
| Say there was no occasion for me to make any efforts to entertain him, as he al- 
ways entertained me ; but I could not help seriously reflecting ard feeling much 
shocked at a man lying in so dangerous a state, for the doctors had pronounced 
his recovery to be impossible, still continuing a system of falsehood during the 
whole day without intermission. But it really appeared in him to be innate, and 

” One day I 


| as Swinburne said, “ If he told truth, it was entirely by mistake.” 
ventured to bring my Bible tu his bedside, as if I was reading it myself. 

“What are you reading, Peter!” said he. 

“Only a chapter in the Bible, sir,” said I. Would you like that I should read 
aloud.” 

“Yes, I'm very fond of the Bible, it's the book of éruth. 
about Jacob, and his weathering Esau with a mess of pottage, and obtaining his 
father’s blessing.” I could not help thinking it singular that he should select a 
| portion in which, for divine reasons, a lie was crowned with success and reward 

When I had finished it, he asked me to read something more ; I turned over the 
Acts of the Apostles, and commenced the chapter in which Ananias and Sap- 
phira were struck dead. When I had finished, he observed very seriously, 
| * That is a very gooi lesson for young people, Peter, and points out that you 
| never should swerve from the truth. Recollect, as your motto, Peter, ‘to tell 
truth and shame the deyil.’ ” 

After this observation I laid down the book, as it appeared to me that he was 
quite unaware of his propensity; and without a sense of your fault, how can 
repentance and amendment be expected! He became more feeble and exk.ust- 
ed every day, and at last was so weak that he could scarcely raise himself in his 

bed. One afternoon, he said, “‘ Peter, I shall make my will, not that I am going 
to kick the bucket just yet, but still it is every m in’s duty to set his house in 


| order, and it will amuse me : 
| me.” 

| I did as he requested. 

| “ Write, Peter, that I, Antony George William Charles Huskisson Kearney, 


so fetch pen and paper, and come and sit down by 


} : 7 
} (my father’s name was Antony, Peter, | was christened George after the present | 
| J 


Peter, read me | 


VT. USBB. 

== ————— 
| regent, William and Charles after Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, who were my sponsors ; 
Huskisson is the name of my great uncle, whose property devolves to me ; he’s 
| eighty-three now, so he can’t last long,)—have you written down that?” 
| “ Yes, sir.” 
| Being in sound mind, do hereby make my Jast willand testament, revoking 
all former wills.” 
| Yes, air.” 
|  T bequeath to my dearly beloved wife, Augusta Charlotte Kearney, (she was 
| named after the Queen and Princess Augusta, who held her at the baptismal 
| font,) all my household furniture, books, pictures, plate, and houses, for her 
| own free use and will, and to dispose of at her pleasure upon her demise. Is 
that down 1?” 

“ Yes, si 

“« Also, the interest of all my money in the three per cents. reduced, and in 
the long annuities, and the balance in my agent’s hands, for her natural life. 
At her death to be divided into equal portions between my two children, Wil- 
liam Mohammed Potemkin White, and Caroline Anastasia White. Is that 
down.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘““Well then, Peter, now for my real property. My estate in Kent, (let me 
see, whatis the name of it!) Walcot Abbey, my three farms in the Vale of 
Aylesbury, and the marsh lands in Norfolk, I bequeath to my two children afore- 
named, the proceeds of the same to be laid up, deducting all necessary expenses 
for their education, for their sole use and benefit. Is that down?” 

‘“« Not yet, sir, ‘ use and benefit.’ 


” . 


Now it is sir.”’ 

‘“‘ Until they come to the age of twenty-one years, or in case of my daughter 
until she marries with the consent of my executors, then to be equally and fairly 
valued and divided between them. You observe, Peter, I never make any dif- 
ference between girls or boys—a good father will love one child as much as ano- 
ther. Now, I'll take my breath a little.” 

I was really astonished. It was well known that Captain Kearney had nothing 
but his pay, and that it was the hopes of prize-money to support his family, 
which had induced him to stay out so Jong in the West Indies. It was laugha- 
| ble ; yet I could not laugh: there was a melancholy feeling at sucha specimen 
of insanity, which prevented me. 

““ Now, Peter, we'll go on,” said Captain Kearney, after a pause of a few mi- 
nutes. ‘Ihave a few legacies to bequeath. I"irst, to all my servants £50 each, 
and two suits of mourning ; to my nepliew, Thomas Kearney, of Kearney Hall, 
Yorkshire, I bequeath the sword presented me by the Grand Sultan. I promised 
it to him, and although we have quarrelled and not spoken for years, I always 
keep my word. The plate presented me by the merchants and underwriters 
of Lloyd's, I leave to my worthy friend, the Duke of Newcastle. Is that down ?” 

“« Yes, cir.” 

“ Well; my snuff-box, presented me by Prince Potemkin, I bequeath to Ad- 
miral Sir Isaac Coffin; and also I release him from the mortgage which I hold 
over his property of the Madeleine Islands, in North America. By the bye, 
say, and, further, I bequeath to him the bag of snuff presented to me by the 
Dey of Algiers: he may as well have the snuff as he has the snuff-box. Is 
that down.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

““ Well, then, now Peter, I must leave you something. 

« O never mind me, sir,” replied I. 

“ No, no, Peter, 1 must not forget my cousin. Let me see; you shall have 
my fighting sword. A real good one, I can tell you, I once fought a duel with 
it at Palermo, and ran a Sicilian prince so clean through the body, and it held so 
tight, that we were ubliged to send for a pair of post horses to pull it out again. 
Put that down as a legacy for my cousin, Peter Simple. J believe that is all: 
| now for my executors ; and [ request my particular friends, the Earl of London- 
| derry, the Marquess of Chandos, and Mr. John Lubbock, banker, to be my exe- 
cutors, 2nd leave to each of them the sum of one thousand pounds for their 
trouble, and in token of their regard. That will do, Peter. Now, as I have 
left so much real property, it is necessary that there should be three witnesses ; 
so call in two more, and let me sign in your presence.” 

This order was obeyed, and this strange will duly attested, for I hardly need 
say, that even the presents he had pretended to receive were purchased by him- 
self at different times; but such was the force of his ruling passion even to the 
last. Mr. Phillott and O’Brien used to come and see him, as did occasionally 
some of the other officers, and he was always cheerful and merry, and seemed 
to be quite indifierent about his situation, although fully aware of it His sto- 
ries, if any thing, became more marvellous, as no one ventured to express a 
doubt as to their credibility. 

I had remained in the hospital about a week, when Captain Kearney was evi- 
dently dying : the doctor came, felt his pulse, and gave it as his opinion that he 
could not cutlive the day. This was ona Friday, and there certainly was eve- 
ty symptom of dissolution. He was so exhausted, that he could scarcely articu- 
late; his feet were cold, and his eyes appeared glazed, and turning upwards. 
The doctor remained an hour, felt his pulse again, shook his head, and said to me 
in a low voice—“ He is quite gone.”’ As soon as the doctor quitted the room, 
Captain Kearney opened his eyes, and beckoned me to him. ** He’s a confounded 
fool, Peter,” said he ; “ he thinks I am slipping my wind now—but I know better ; 
going I am, ‘tis true—but I sha’n’t die till next Thursday.” Strange to say, 
from that moment he rallied, and although it was reported that he was dead, and 
the admiral had signed the acting order for his successor, the next morning, to 
the astonishment of every body, Captain Kearney was still alive. He continued 
in this state, between life and deatb, until the Thursday next, the day on which 
he asserted that he would die—and on that morning he was evidently sinking 
fast. ‘Towards noon, his breathing became much oppréssed and irregular, and 
he was evidently dying; the rattle in his throat commenced, and I watched at 
his bed-side, waiting for his last gasp, when he again opened his eyes, and 
beckoning me with an effort, to put my head close to him, to hear what he had 
to say, he contrived, in a sort of gurgling whisper, and with much difficulty to 
utter—* Peter, 'm going now—not that the ratthe—in my throat—is a sign of 
death—for I once knew a man—to live with—the rattle in his throat—for siz 
weeks.’ He then fell back and expired, having, perhaps, at his last gasp, told 
the greatest lie of his whole life. 

Thus died this most extraordinary character, who, in most other points, com- 
manded respect; he was a kind man, and good officer ; but from the idiosyncracy 
of his disposition, whether from habit or from nature, could not speak the truth. 
I say from nature, because I have witnessed the vice of stealing equally strong, 
and never to be eradicated. It was in a young messmate, of good family, and 
who was supplied with money to almost any extent ; he was one of the most 
generous, open-hearted lads that I ever knew; he would offer his purse, or the 
contents of his chest, to any of his messmates; and at the same time, would 
steal every thing that he could lay his hands upon. J have known him watch for 
hours, to steal what could be of no use to him, as for instance, an odd shoe, and 
that much tvo small for his foot. What he stole he would give away the very 
next day ; but to check it was impossible. It was so well know, that if any 
thing was missed, we used first to apply to his chest to see if it was there, and 
usually found the article in question. He appeared to be wholly insensible to 
| shame upon this subject, though in every other, he showed no want of feeling 
or of honour; and, strange to say, he never covered his theft with a lie. After 
vain attempts to cure him of this propensity, he was dismissed the service as 
incorrigible 

Captain Kearney was buried in the churchyard with the usual military ho- 
nours In his desk we found directions in his own hand, relative to his funeral, 
and the engraving on his tomb-stone. In these, he stated his age to be thirty- 
one years. If this was correct, Captain Kearney, from the time that he had 
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been in the service of his country, must have entered the navy just four months 
before he was born. It was unfortunate that he commenced the inscription with 
“Here lies Captain Kearney,” &c. &c. His tomb-stone had not been set up 
twenty-four hours, before somebody, who knew his character, put a dash under 
one word, as emphatic as true, ‘‘ Here lies Captain Kearney.” ; 

THE LAZY CAPTAIN. 

The day after Captain Kearney's decease, his successor made his appearance on 
board. The character of Captain Horton was well known to us from the complaints 
made by the officers belonging to his ship, of his apathy and indolence ; indeed, 
he went by the soubriquet of the “ Sloth.” It certainly was very annoying to 
his officers to witness so many opportunities of prize-money and distinction 
thrown away through the indolenee of his disposition. Captain Horton was a 
young man of family, who had advanced rapidly in the service from interest, 
and from occasionally distinguishing himself. In the several cutting-out expe- 
ditions, on which he had not volunteered but had been ordered, he had shown 
not only courage, but a remarkable degree of coolness in danger and difficulty, 
which had gained him much approbation ; but it was said that this coulness arose 
from his very fault—an unaccountable laziness. He would walk away, as it 
were, from the enemy’s fire, when others would hasten, merely because he was 
so apathetic that he would not exert himself to run. In one cutting-out expedi- 
tion, in which he distinguished himself, it is said that having to board a very high 
vessel, and that in a shower of grape and musketry, when the boat dashed along- 
side and the men were springing up, he looked up at the height of the vessel's 
sides, and exclaimed with a look of despair, ‘“‘ My God! must we really climb 
up to that vessel’s decks?”” When he had gained the deck, and became excited, 
he then proved how little fear had to do with the remark, the captain of the ship 
falling by his hand, as he fought in advance of his own men. But this pecu- 
liarity, which in a junior officer was of little consequence, and a subject of mirth, 
in a captain became of a very serious nature. The admiral was aware how 
often he had neglected to annoy or capture the enemy when he might have done 
it, and by such neglect, Captain Horton infringed one of the articles of war, the 
punishment awarded to which infringement is death. His appointment, there- 
fore, to the Sanglier was as annvuying to us, as his quitting his former ship was 
agreeable to those on board of her. 

As it happened, it proved of little consequence; the admiral had instructions 
from home to advance Captain Horton to the first vacancy, which of course he 
was obliged to comply with; but not wishing to keep on the station an officer 
who would not exert himself, he resolved to send her to England with dispatches, 
and retain the other frigate, which had been ordered home, and which we had 
been sent up to replace. We therefore heard it announced with feelings of joy, 
mingled with regret, that we were immediately to proceed to England. For my 
part, I was glad of it. I had now served my time as midshipman, to within five 
months, and | thought that I had a better chance of being made at home than 
abroad. I was also very anxious to go home, for family reasons, which I have 
already explained. In a fortnight we saiied with several vessels, and directions 
to take charge of a Jarge convoy from Quebec, which was to meet us off the 
Island of St. John’s. Ina few days we joined our convoy, and witha fair wind 
bore up for England. The weather soon became very bad, and we were scudding 
before a heavy gale, under bare poles. Our captain seldom quitted the cabin, 
but remained there on a sofa, stretched at his length, reading a novel, or dozing, 
as most agreeable. 

I recollect a circumstance which occurred, which will prove the apathy of his 
disposition, and how unfit he was to command so fine a frigate. We had been 
scudding three days, when the weather became much worse. O'Brien, who had 
the middle watch, went down to report that ‘it blew very hard.” 

“Very well,” said the captain, ‘‘ let me know if it blows harder.” 

In abont an hour more the gale increased, and O’Brien went down again. ‘It 
blows much harder, Captain Horton.” 

** Very well,” answered Captain Horton, turning in his cot. 
me again—when it blows harder.” 

About six bells the gale was at its height. and the wind roared in its fury. 
Down went O’Brien again. ‘“ It blows tremendous hard now, Captain Horton.” 

«* Well, well, if the weather becomes worse es 

* Tt can’t be worse,” interrupted O’Brien, “ it’s impossible to blow harder.” 

Indeed. Well, then,” replied the Captain, “let me know when it lulls.” 

In the morning watch a similar circumstance took place. Mr. Phillott went 
down, and said that several of the convoy were out of sight astern. ‘* Shall we 
heave to, Captain Horton.” 

“Ono,” replied he, ‘‘she will be so uneasy. Let me know if you lose sight 
of any more.” 

In another hour, the first lieutenant reported, ‘ that there were very few to be 
seen.” 

“« Very well, Mr. Phillott,” replied the Captain, turning round to sleep. ‘“ Let 
me know if you lose any more.” 

Some time elapsed, and the first lieutenant reported, ‘‘ that they were all out 
of sight.” 

* Very well, then,” said the Captain, ‘‘ call me when you see them again.” 

This was not very likely to take place, as we were guing twelve knots an hour, 
and running away from them as fast as we could, so the Captain remained un- 
disturbed until he thought proper to get up to breakfast. Tadeed, we never saw 
any more of our convoy, but taking the gale with us, in fifteen days anchored in 

Plymouth Sound. The orders came down for the frigate to be paid off, all 
standing, and recommissioned. I received letters from my father, in which they 
congratulated me at my name being mentioned in Captain Kearney’s dispatches, 
and requested me to come home as soon as I could. The admiral allowed my 
name to be put down on the books of the guard-ship, that I might not lose my 
time, and then gave me two months’ leave of absence. I bade farewell to my 
shipmates, shook hands with O'Brien, who purposed to go over to Jreland 
previous to his applying for another ship, and with my pay in my pocket, set 
off in the Plymouth mail, and in three days was once more in the arms of 
my affectionate mother, and warmly greeted by my father and the remainder of 
my family. 


“You may call 








—pf— 
THE TURF. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 
CELEBRATED PATRONS OF THE TURF. 

Among the conspicuous characters on the English turf of past and present | 
days it is hard to say who stands foremost, but we suppose we must give the 
pas to the Duke of Cumberland, great uncle to his present Majesty, as the breeder, 
and to Mr. O’K-liy, as the fortunate possessor of Eclipse, and other horses | 
whose character and fame have never yet been eclipsed. It will also be remem- | 
bered that the duke bred Marsk, the sire of Eclipse ; and Herod, who not only, 
like Eclipse, beat every horse that could be brought against him, at four, five, | 
and six years old, but transmitted a more numerous and better stock to posterity 
than any other horse ever did before, or has ever done since—amongst others, 
Highflyer. From the death of Charles the Second till the period of the duke’s | 
coming upon the turf, racing had languished, perhaps from want of more support | 
from the crown and the higher aristocracy, and his royal highness was the man 
to revive it. 

“« But,” as has been observed, ‘‘ this was not effected without an immensity of 
expense, and an incredible succession of losses to the sharks, Greeks, and black- 
legs of thattime, by whom his royal highness was surrounded, and, of course, 
incessantly pillaged. Having, however, in the greatness of his mind, the mili- 
tary maxim of ‘* persevere and conquer,” he was not deterred from the object of 
his pursuit, till, having just become possessed of the best stock, best blood, and 
most numerous stud in the kingdom, beating his opponents at all points, he sud- 
denly “ passed that bourne from wheuce no traveller returns,” an irreparable loss 
to the turf, and universally lamented by the kingdom at large.” 

One of the heaviest matches of former or of present days was run at New- 
market in 1764, between his royal highness’s famous horse, King Herod, as he 
was then called, and the late Duke of Grafion’s Antinous, by Blank, over the 
Beacon course, for a thousand pounds aside, and won by Herod by half a neck. 
Upwards of a hundred thousand pounds were depending on this event, and the 
interest created by it was immense. His royal highness was likewise the 
founder of the Ascot race meeting, now allowed to be only second to New- 
market. 

In point of judgment in racing, Mr. O’Kelly was undoubtedly the first man of 





his day ; although, were he to appear at the present time, it is admitted that he | 


would have a good deal to learn. For example, his suffering Eclipse to distance 
his horses for a bet would be considered the act of a novice. Asa breeder, how- 
ever, he became unequalled ; and from the blood of his Volunteer and Dungan- 
non, in particular, the turf derived signal advantage. Both were got by Eclipse, 
who was the sire of no less than one hundred and sixty winners, many of them 
the best racers of their day, such as Alexander and Meteor—the latter pre-emi- 
nent—Pot-8-o’s, Soldier, Saltram, Mercury, Young Eclipse, &c. In 1793 Mr. 
O'Kelly advertised no less than forty-six in-foal mares for sale, chiefly by Volun- 
teer and Dungannon, Eclipse being then dead, which fetched great prices, and 
were particularly sought afier by his late Majesty, then deeply engaged on the 
turf. It is confidently asserted, that O'Kelly cleared £10,000 by the Dam of 
Soldier, from her produce by Eclipse and Dungannon ) 
which he had often fifty and upwards in his possession, were the source of im- 
mense gain. 


Asa breeder coeval with the royal Duke and O'Kelly, the late Earl Grosvenor 
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stands conspicuous. Indeed, we believe his lordship's stud for many years of 
his life was unrivalled in Europe ; but such are the expenses of a large breeding 
establishment, that, although he was known to have won £200,009 on the race- 
course, the balance was said to be against him } t! Earl Grosvenor, how- 
ever, was agreat ornament to the English turf; he ran his horses honestly and 
truly, and supported the country races largely. is three famous stud horses 









; and his other mares, of | 


{ 


She Albion. 


jwere John Bull, Alexander, and Meteer, the twe Jatter by Eclipse, ond b thwo 
ngland, 


former perhaps the largest and noblest therough-bred horses ever 

and the sires of many good ones; but his two best racers were and 
Violante ; the latter the best four-miler of her day. The Earl was the first 
patron of Stubbs, the horse-painter, whose pencil may be said to have founded 
a new branch of the art in this country, on which the painters of the present day 
have improved, adhering more closely to nature tham their exemplar. ‘The fate 
Duke of Bedford was likewise a great patron of the tarf previously to his taking 
to farming, and had more than thirty horses in trainimg at one time. Among 
these was Grey Diomed, remarkable for his races with Escape and Traveller as 
Newmarket ; also Skyscraper, Fidget, and Dragon. His grace was a great loser, 
and probably retired in disgust. Charles Fox was also deep in the mysteries of 
the turf, and a very heavy bettor. The father of the present Prince (the trainer) 
trained for him, and South and Chifney were his jockeys; but the distemper in 
his stables ruined his stud. These were also the days of the then Dukes 
of Kingston, Cleveland, Ancaster, Bridgewater, and Northumberland ; Lords 
Rockingham, Bolingbroke, Chedworth, Barrymore, Ossory, Abingdon, and Foley ; 
Messrs. Shafto, Wentworth, Panton, Smith Barry, Ralph Dutton, Wildman, 
Meynell, Bullock, and others, who were running their thousand -guinea matches, 
and five hundred-guinea sweepstakes, most of them over the Beacon course, and 
with the finest horses perhaps the world ever saw ; and also, considering the dif- 
ference in the value of money, for nearly as large stakes as those of present 
times, a few only excepted. 

Another of the noted turf characters of those days was the Honourable 
Richard Vernon, commonly called Dick Vernon, owner of the famous horse 
Woodpecker, with whom he won the Craven stakes no less than three times. 
He was an excellent judge of racing, backed his horses freely, and was the best 
bettor of his day, as may be inferred from the following page of Holcroft’s 
Memoirs :-— 

“In addition to matches, plates, and other modes of adventure, that of a 
sweepstakes had come into vogue; and the opportunity it gave to deep calcula- 
tors to secure themselves from loss by hedging their bets, greatly multiplied the 
bettors, and gave uncommon animation to the sweepstakes mode. In one of 
these Captain Vernon had entered a colt, and as the prize to be obtained was 
great, the whole stable was on the alert. It was prophesied that the race would 
be a severe one; for, although the horses had none of them run before, they 
were all of the highest breed ; that is, their sires and dams were in the first lists 
of fame. As was foreseen, the contest was indeed a severe one, for it could not 
be decided—it was a dead heat ; but our colt was by no means among the first. 
Yet so adroit was Captain Vernon in hedging his bets, that if one of the two 
colts that made it a dead heat had beaten, our master would, on that occasion, 
have won ten thousand pounds ; as it was he lost nothing, nor would in any case 
have lost anything. In the language of the turf, he stood ten thousand pounds 
tonothing! A fact so extraordinary to ignorance, and so splendid to poverty,” 
continued Holcroft, ** could not pass through a mind like mine without making a 
strong impression, which the tales told by the boys of the sudden rise of gam- 
blers, their empty pockets at night, and their hats full of guineas in the morning, 
only tended to increase.” 

And in troth it was not without its effect, for poor Holcroft began betting next 
morning, and before the week ended, half of his year's wages were gone! 
Another staunch hero of the turf was the late Earl of Clermont, the breeder of 
Trumpator, from whom were descended all the ators of after days, viz., Paynator, 
Venator, Spoliator, Drumator, Ploughator, Amator, Pacificator, &c. d&e.; be- 
sides which he was the sire of Sorcerer, Penelope, Tuneful, Chippenhwm, Orange- 
flower, his late Majesty’s famous gelding Rebel, and several other first-rates. 
Lord C. also was a great contributor to the turf, by bringing with hima frem Ire- 
land the famous jockey, Dennis Fitzpatrick, son of one of his tenants. We 
have his lordship, indeed, before us this moment, on his pony on the heath, and 
his string of long tailed race-horses, reminding us of very early days. 

The late Sir Charles Bunbury's ardour for the turf was conspicuous to his mst 
hour. He was the only man that ever won the Derby and Oaks with the same 
horse, and he was the breeder of many of the first racers of his time-—Smelen- 
sko among them. Sir Charles was likewise very instrumental in doing awey 
with the four-mile races at Newmarket, and substituting shorter ones in their 
stead. Some imputed this to the worthy baronet’s humanity, whilst others, more 
correctly we believe, were of opinion that short races better suited his favourite 
blood. The Whiskeys and Sorcerers, for example, are more celebrated for speed 
than for stoutness, although, where the produce from them has been cressed with 
some of our stout blood, (for instanee, Truffle and Bourbon,) they have been 
found to run on. On the whole, Sir Charles, latterly, with the exception of Mu- 
ley, had got into a soft sort. He was also a bad keeper of his young steck, and 
would not be beaten out of his old prejudices in favour of grass and paddocks. 
Had some persons we could name been possessed of his stud—imperfect, perhaps, 
as it might have been as far as the real object of breeding horses is at stake— 
they would have wonevery thing before them at the present distances and weights. 
His much-talked-of, and justly celebrated, Smolensko, died rather early in life, 
and his stock, with a few exceptions, did not realize the hopes and expectations 
of the sporting world. 

The name and exploits of the kwte Duke of Queensberry (** Old Q:”’) will 
never be forgotten by the sporting world, for whether we consider his judgment, 
his ingenuity, his invention, or his suecess, he was one of the most distinguished 
characters on the English turf. His horse Dash, by Florizel, bred by Mr. 
Vernon, beat Sir Peter Teazle over the six-mele course at Newmarket for one 
thousand guineas, having refused five hundred forfeit ;* also his late Majesty’s 
Don Quixote, the same distance and for the same sum ; and, during the year, 
(1789,) he won two other. thousand-guinea matehes, the last against Lerd Barry- 
more’s Highlander, eight stone seven pounds each, three times round “ the round 
course,” or very nearly twelve miles! His carriage match, nineteen miles im 
one hour, with the same horses, and those four of the highest bred ones of the 
day, was undoubtedly a great undertaking, nor do we believe it has ever been 
exceeded. His singular bet of conveying a letter fifty miles within an hour, was. 
a trait of genius in its line. The MS. being inclosed in a cricket ball, and handed 
from one to the other of twenty-four expert cricketers, was delivered safe within 
the ttme. The duke’s stud was not so numerous as some of his contemporanes 
on the turf, but he prided himself on the excellence of it. His principal rider 
was the famous Dick Goodison, father of the present jockey, in whose judgment 
he had much relianve. But, in the language of the turf, his grace was “ wide 
awake,” and at times would rely on no one. 
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would play to the extent of £40,000 at a sitting—yes, he once staked that sum on 
a throw—we were not surprised that the domain of Blythe passed into other 
hands; and that the once accomplished owner of it beeame the tenant of a 
ptemature grave. ‘The bowl of pleasure,’’ said Johnsow, “is poisoned by 
reflection an the cost,” and here it was drunk to the dregs. Colonel Mellisly 
ended his days, not in poverty, for he aequired a competency with his lady, but 
in a small house within sight of the marsion that had been the pride ef his 
ancestors and himself. As, however, the wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb, Colonel Mellish was not without consolation. He never wrenged any one 
but himself, and, as an owner of race-horses, and a bettor, his character was 
without spot. 

Among other leading sportsmen of the turf, now no more, were the late Duke 
of Grafton, and Douglas, Duke of Hamilton. The Duke of Graften was a 
keen sportsman, and an excellent judge of racing, and his horses having been 
well and honestly ridden by South, he was among the few great winners amongst 
great nen. It is somewhat singular that the success of the Grafton stad may 
be traced to one mare, and therefore the history of her is worth relating. In 
1756, Julia, by Blank, was bred by Mr. Panton, of great Newmarket fame—her 
pedigree running back not only to Bay Bolton, Darley’s Arabian, and the Byerly 
Turk, but, beyond the Lord Protector’s White Turk, generally the ne plus ultra 
of pedigrees, to the Taffolet Barb, and the Natural Barb mare ;—and at seven 
years old was put into the duke’s stud, and produced Premise, by Snap. Promise 
produced Prunella, by Highflyer, the dam of eleven first-rate horses, whose 
names (after the manner of foxhounds) all begin with the letter P, the finst 
letter of the mare’s name, and she is said to have realized to the Grafton family 
little short of £100,000. In fact, all breeders of race-herses try for a stain of 
the justly celebrated Prunella. The all-graceful Hamilton (often called “ Zeluco’’), 
was equally conspicuous in the north, and celebrated for stout blood. He worm 
the St. Leger no less than seven times, a circumstance quite unparalleled on the 
turf, and ran first for it, the eighth, but the stakes were given to Lord Fitzwilliam, 
his Grace’s rider having jostled. 

Coming nearer to our own times, Sir Harry Vane Tempest and Mr. Robert 
Heathcote made great appearances with their studs, as well as the heavy engage- 
ments they enteyed into ; and sueh horses as Schedoni, the property of the latter, 
and Hambletonian, Rolla, and Cockfighter, of the former, are very seldom pro- 
duced. Vivaldi, by Woodpecker, also the property of Mr. Heathcote, was the 
sire of more good hunters than almost any other in England, and the very 
mention of their being ‘ by Vivaldi,” sold them. Hambletenian was one of 
the meteors of theday. Sir Frank Standish, and his Yellow mare—the breeder 
of Stamford, Eagle. Didelot, Parisot, and Archduke, all Derby and Oaks win- 
ners, except Stamford, one of the best of our stud horses—must not be passed 
unnoticed, not only as-a sportsman, but as the true stamp of an English country 
gentleman. Sir Ferdinand Poole also cut a great figure on the turf with his 
Waxy, Worthy, Wowski, &c. ; and could some of our present breeders of race- 
horses have now before their eyes Maria by Herod, out of Lisette by Snap, and 
Macaria by Herod, out of Titania by Shakspeare, the one the dam of Waxy, 
and the other of Mealy, we have reason to believe they would turn away from 
many of their own mares in disgust. His contemporary, Mr. Howorth, was 
likewise strong in horses, and an exeellent judge of making a book on a race. 
But Mr. Bullock, generally known as “ Tom Bullock,” was, we believe, 
more awake than any of them, and was often heard to declare, that he should 
wish for nothing more in this world than fo he taken for a fool ab Newmarket. 

We find the Prince of Wales (Geerge IV.) in 1788, when only in his twenty- 
sixth year, a winner of the Derby. In 1789, he accompanied the Duke of York 
to York races, where he purchased his famous horse Travellex, by Highflyer, 
which ran the grand mateh against the late Duke of Bedford’s Grey Diomed, on 
which it is supposed there was mere money depending than was ever before 
known, or has ever beemheard of sin¢e. But it was in the years 1790 and 1791 
that his late Majesty’s stud was se conspicuous—the days of. Baronet and 
Escape, the former notorious for winaing the Ascot Oatlands, beating eighteen 
picked horses of England, with twenty to one against him; and the latter, for 
his various races against Grey Diome@, which caused his royal owner’s retirement 
from Newmarket. This is-now an old story ; and though we should be among 
the first to say— 

“* Curse on the coward or perfidious tongue 
That dares not e’en to kings avow the truth,” 
yet we think the Jockey €lub dealt rather hardly by the young prince, and he 
was quite right in refusing their invitation to return. We wish for proof before 
we condemn ; and we think proof was wanting here. Where were the orders 
to the jockey to lose, and where was the money won by losing ’—We can hear 
of neither. But if the ehange in a herse’s running (accounted! for by the late 
Samuel Chifney, by the treatment of Escape) is of itself enough to damage the 
eharacter of his owner, what would have become of that of itis Royal High- 
ness’s principal accuser, the late Sir Charles Bunbury’ Look at the running 
of his Eleanor : it is well known she was the winner of both Derby and Oaks— 
the best mare of her day. Well! at Huntingdon she was beaten by a common 
plater, a mare called Two: Shoes, ten to one on Eleanor. The next week, at 
Egham, she beat a first-rate race-horse, Bobadil, and several otliers, ten to one on 
Bobad:l. In both these eases money was ost, and the question. that follows is,— 
who won it? But Sir @liarles too is in his grave, and therefore we say— 








| * requiescat in pace.” 


After quitting Newmarket, his late Majesty was a great supporter of country 
races, sending such horses.as Knowsley, by Sir Peter, and others nearly as good, 
to run heats for piates ; and he particularly patronized the meetings of Brighton 
and Lewes, which acquired high repute. But Bibury was. his favourite race- 
ground ; where, divesting himself of the shackles of state, he appeared asa 
private gentleman, for several years in succession, an inmate of Lord Sher- 
bourne’s family, and with the Duke of Dorset, then Lerd Sackville, for his 
jockey. During the last ten years of his Majesty’s life, racing appeared to in- 
terest him more than it had ever done before ; and by the encouragement he then 
gave to Ascot and Goodwood, he contributed towards making them the most 
fashionable, and by far the most agreeable meetings—we believe we may say— 
in the world. Perhaps the day on which his three favourite horses came in first, 
second, and third, for the cup at the latter place, was one of the proudest of hie 
life. 

The stud of Geonge the Fourth, however, was not altogether so successful as 
it ought to have been from the great expeuse bestowed upon it, and the large 


Having, on one eecasion, reason | prices given for race-horses bred by other sportsmen. Amongst those of his owm 


to know—the jockey, indeed, had honestly informed him of it—that a large sum | breeding, perhaps Whiskey, Manfred, and his favousite mare Maria, were the 


will bear you harmless.” When the horse came to the post, his Grace coolly 
observed, ‘* This is a nice horse to ride; I think I'll ride him myself,” when, 


| of money was offered his man if he would lose—‘ Take it,’’ said the duke, “I | best. 


The latter was a great winner—yet made but small amends for persever- 
ing in breeding from her sire. The Colonel and Fleur de Lis were also great 
Winners—the latter decidedly the best mare of her year, either in the north or in 


throwing open his great coat, he was found to be in racing attire, and, mounting, | the south, and her symmetry not to be excelled. The two last were purchased 


won without a struggle. 


at very high prices, and now form part of the royal stud, as also does Maria, 


The name of Wilson commands great respect on the turf, there being no less | ‘Ty. history of this mare is worth notice. When, from prudential motives, the 


than three equally conspicuous and equally honourable sportsmen thus yclept. 


Mr. Christopher Wilson, now the father of the turf, and perpetual steward of 


| Newmarket, resides at Beilby Grange, near Wetherby, in Yorkshire, where he 


| has a small but very fashionably bred stud, and is now the owner of Chateau 


| Margaux and Comus. He is the only man who claims the honour of winning 
| the Derby and St. Leger stakes the same year, with the same horse, which he did 
| with Champion, by Pot-8-os, ridden in each race by Francis Buckle.t The turf 
| is highly indebted to this gentleman, not only for his paternal care of its general 
| interests and welfare, but for having, by his amiable and conciliatory manners 
| and conduct, united the sportsmen of the north and of the south, and divested 
| their matches and engagements of some disagreeable features which had 
previously been too prominent. Mr. R. Wilson resides at Bildeston, in Suffolk 
is one of the largest breeders of racing stock, of which he has an annual sale ; 
|and Lord Berners, late Colonel Wilson of Didlington, near Brandon, Suffolk, 

has likewise some capital mares, and bred Sir Mark Wood's Camarine, the best 

mare of the present day. His lordship was the owner of her sire, Juniper, now 
| dead, and at present has the stud-horse Lamplighter. 

The star of the race-course of modern times was the late Colonel Mellish, 
certainly the cleverest man of his day, as regards the science and practice of the 
turf. No one could match (7. ¢. make matches) with him, nor could any one 
excel him in handicapping horses in arace. But, indeed, ‘ nihil erat quod non 
tetigit ; nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.”” He beat Lord Frederick Bentinck in a 
foot race ovef Newmarket heath. He was a clever painter, a fine horseman, a 
brave soldier, a scientific farmer, and an exquisite coachman. But—as his 
friends said of him—not content with being the second-best man of his day, he 
would be the first, which was fatal to his fortune and his fame. It, however, 
delighted us to see him in public, in the meridian of his almost unequalled popu- 
larity, and the impression he made upon us remains. We remember even the 





trowsers, white silk stockings, aye, and we may add, his white, but handsome, 
face. ‘There was nothing black about him but his hair and his mustachios, which 
he wore by virtue of his commission, and which to him were an ornament. The 
like of his style of coming on the race-course at Newmarket was never witness- 


‘ 
} 
ed there before him, nor since. 
} 
' 





| 
| 





royal stud at Hampton Court was broken up, Waterloo and Belvoirina were the 
only two kept, and their produce was the said Maria. Miss Wasp, the dam of 
Vespa, late winner of the Oaks, was likewise bred by George IV. 

In his Majesty’s career on the turf, he of course had several trainers and as 
many jockevs. Among the latter were the late celebrated Samuel Chifney, and 
South, who rode his horses at Newmarket, and, afterwards, Richard Goodison 
and Robinson. Latterly, however, he imported one from the north, the well- 
known George Nelson, who gave him unbounded satisfaction. His trainers were 
Neale and Casborne, in former days: but latterly, Wilham Edwards, of New- 
market, who enjoys a pension for life, and the use of the royal stables. The last 


time George the Fourth was at Ascot was in 1829, but he lived to hear of the 


*\ next year’s meeting. 





He was on the hed of death; and so strong was the 
“ruling passion” in this awful hour—and his Majesty was well aware his hour 
was come—that an express was sent to him after every race. 

The late Duke of York was equally devoted to the turf; and, in 1816, we find 
his Royal Highness a winner of the Derby, with Prince Leopold, and, in 1822, 
with Moses; the former bred by Lord Durham, the latter by himself. His racing 
career may be said to have commenced at Ascot, where he established the 
Oatland stakes, which at one period were more than equal in value to the Derby, 
being a hundred-guinea subscription. Indeed, we have reason to believe, that 
when they were won by his late Majesty’s Baronet—beating eighteen of the 
picked horses in England, his own Escape amongst the lot—there was more mo 
ney depending than had ever been before, excepting on two occasions. His Ma 
jesty won £17,000 by the race, and would have won stil] more had Escape been 
the winner. We wish we could add to this trifling sketch along list of his Royal 
Highness’s winnings ; but the Duke of York was on the turf, what the Duke of 


| York was elsewhere—good-humoured, unsuspecting, and confiding ; qualifica- 


He drove his barouche himself, drawn by four | 


beautiful white horses, with two out-riders on matches to them, ridden in harness 

bridies. In his rear was a saddle-horse groom, leading a thorough-bred hack, | 
| and at the rul bing-post on the heath was another groom—all in crimson liveries 
{ waiting with a second hack. But we marvel when we think of his establish- 
}ment. We remember him with thirty-eight race-horses in training ; seventeen 
| coach-horses, twelve hunters in Leicestershire, four chargers at Brighton, and 
not a few hacks! But the worst is yet to come By his racing speculations he 
| was a gainer, his judgment pulling him through ; but when we had heard that h 
| 

* Dash carried 6 stone 7 pounds, Sir Peter 9 stone. 


} [tis remarkable that both Champion and Hambletonian had a hip down. 


| tions ywever creditable to human nature, ill fitted for a race-course. It is 
| style of his dress, peculiar for its lightness of hue—his neat white hat, white | ‘'0"* h : : : 


therefore scarcely necessary to say, that his Royal Highness was no winner by 


his horses, nor indeed by anything else ; and we much fear that his heavy specu 
lations on the turf were among the chief causes of those pecuniary embarrass 
ments which disturbed the latter years of one against whose high and chivalrous 
feelings of honour and integrity no human creature that knew anything of him 
ever breathed a whisper. In 1825, we find the Duke with sixteen horses to his 
name ; and, with the exception of two, a most sorry lot; but previously to that 
period he had incurred sévere loss by persevering mm breeding from Aladdin and 
tiles. The stud usually ran in Mr. Greville’s name ; were trained by Butler, of 
Newmarket, now deceased ; and chiefly ridden by Goodison, who did the best he 
could for them ; 
The late Earl of Fitzwilliam was distinguished by the princely way in which 
he conducted his stud, and the magnificence of his retinue on the race-course. 
lis lordship was likewise the breeder of sor eminent racers, amongst whic! 
were the justly famous Orville—an incalculable treasure to the British turf—and 


Mulatto, who beat Memnon, Ficur-de-Lis, Bedlamite, Tarrare, Non-plus, Fanny 
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Davis, Starch, Longwaist—in fact all the best horses in the north ; and ran se- 
cund to Tarrare for the St. Leger. Ear! Fitzwilliam never sent his horses south, 
but was a great supporter of York and Doncaster, and won the Fitzwilliam stakes 
at the latter place in 1826 with the horse we have just been speaking of. He is 
got by Catton, also bred by his lordship, out of Desdemona by Orville—all his 
own blood—grandam Fanny by Highflyer. The stud is now broken up. 

The venerable Earl of Derby has been, and to a certain degree continues to 
be, a warm supporter of racing. Next, perhaps, to the Eclipse and Herod, no 
horse that has ever appeared has been equal to Sir Peter Teazle as a stud horse, 
—we believe that he produced more winners than any other on record. In him 
were united the best blood which this country can boast of,—King Herod, 
Blank, Snap, Regulus, and the Godolphin Arabian. As, however, the sun is not 
without its spots, Sir Peter was not without a blemish. His own legs gave way 
at four years old, and those of his produce were not, on an average, good ; not- 
withstanding which, as we before stated, their winnings are without a parallel, 
barring those from the stock of the unparalleled Eclipse. The following anec- 
dote is, we believe, authentic. Doctor Brandreth, the family physician at Knows- 
ley, was commissioned by the then American consul to offer Lord Derby seven 
thousand guineas for Sir Peter Teazle, which his lordship refused, having, as he 
said, already refused ten. He certainly would have been a loser, had he accepted 
the offer. 


The present Duke of Dorset, when Lord Sackville, not only showed himself | Jephson’s tragedy of that name. ‘The proprietors of Drury-lane theatre filled 


an admirable judge of a race-horse, but few jockeys by profession could ride one 
better ; and, indeed, at one period of his life, few of them were in much greater 
practice. His grace was always cautious in his engagements, but from his per- 
fect knowlege of his horses, generally placed them winners. 


expenses ! 
Delpini—wins a £50 plate the same year at Winchester. The best of three 
four-mile heats! Were the Duke of Dorset on the turf now, he would have 
something better to do with such horses as Expectation and Laborie ! ! 

The present Duke of Grafton has been a great winner, having inherited, with 
his domains, the virtues of old Prunella; but owes some of his success to his 
late brother, Lord Henry Fitzroy, whose judgment in racing was equal to any 
man’s. With the assistance then of Lord Henry, the training of Robson, and 
the good riding of the late Frank Buckle, John Day, William Clift, and others, 
his grace has done very well; although, since the retirement of Robson, the ho- 
nours of the turf have not poured in so thitkly upon him. 
has no reason to complain, having won the Derby stakes four times, and the 
Oaks eight ; and, as Buckle said of himself, ‘* most of the good things at New- 








In the days of Ex- | the arrival of that day, counter-announcements, superior in number, whatever 
pectation, Lucan, and others, he won all before him ; but mark the change of the | they might be in value, appeared, stating that the Drury-lane people had said 
times! Looking into the Calendar for 1800, we find Expectation by Sir Peter, | what was not true, for that the proprietors of Covent-garlen had engaged the 
out of Zilia, by Eclipse, ranning four miles at Lewes, and beating two very stout | really great Kemble, whose first appearance, in the character of Ochello, was to 
mares, for what? Why, for the sum of sixty guineas, which could not pay the be in their theatre afew nights before the other Kemble came out at Drury-lane. 
But then another of his horses, and a good one too—Laborie by | By going early, and sustaining as severe a struggle as I had everbefore been en- 


| 


| was impossible the house could be fuller: as many were turned away from the 





The Duke, however, | 


market,” for a few years in succession. Indeed, unless we have made a mistake | 


in our figures, his grace pocketed the comfortable sum of £13,000 in the year 
1825, from public stakes alone! But we must do the Duke of Grafton the jus- 
tice to say, that in his stable he has marched with the times, his horses having 
been always forward in their work, the grand desideratum in a training stable. 
His grace also deserves success, for he is a nobleman of high character on the 
turf, and, unlike too many owners of race-horses, whom we could name, always 
runs to win. 
when it brings out good horses for any of the great stakes. 


The Duke of Portland has been a steady and ever honourable patron of the | All the characters in the piece were dressed in the court and military dresses of 


English turf, but his stud is now small. In fact, since winning the Derby with 
Tiresias, in 1828, the tide of fortune appears to have turned against his stable, 
and he has not done much. His grace of Rutland is likewise become slack, ha- 
ving had but three horses in training last year, two of which are sold. He won 
the Derby with Cadland (whom he bred), after a dead heat with the Colonel—a 
circumstance previously unknown for that great race—and the Oaks with Sorce- 
ty, and Medora. On the other hand, the Duke of Cleveland's passion for the turf 
appears to grow with his years, his grace being the best buyer of the present day 
He gave 3500 guineas last year for Trustee, and Liverpool, and but a few years 
back, no less than £12,000 for four horses, namely,—Swiss, Swab, Barefoot, 
and Memnon, the two last winners of the St. Leger, for Mr. Watt. The Duke 
of Cleveland never won the St. Leger till 1831, with Chorister, nor was he ever 


The Duke of Grafton’s stable is, in consequence, heavily backed, | a full dress court suit of black velvet ; bis hair was dressed in the taste which 


| 


| 


| the street, I saw the name ‘* Smith” fixed in conspicuous characters upon the 


| being carried on within, perhaps by a member of the same family. If so, itis an 


winner of either of the great Epsom stakes; but in the days of Agonistes and | 


Haphazard. his stable was the terror of the north, and his grace was 4 great win- 


ner of cups, though he afterwards flew at higher game. His match with Pavilion, | 
against Colonel Mellish’s Sancho, at Newmarket, in 1806, was one of the great- | 


est races of modern days, as to the extent of betting; and immense sums were 
lost on Agonistes, when he was beat by Champion, for the St. Leger, in 1800. 
His grace has good horses in his stable now ; amongst them Trustee, and Eman- 
cipation by Whisker, who had the honour of receiving forfeit from Priam in last 
(third) October meeting, receiving 9lbs.: likewise Muley Moloch, the winner of 


| said, ‘* Give me the education of a gentleman, and I will then make my own way 
| in the world.”” When his private education was completed, he went to Cambridge, 


the York Derby stakes at the last Spring Meeting ; and Liverpool, of the gold | 


cup. The Duke is one of the heaviest bettors on the turf, and few men know 
more of racing, or indeed of any thing relating to the sports of the turf or field. 
The Duke of Richmond has been one of the most zealous supporters of the turf, 
having expended a very large sum on the race-course at Goodwood, now the first 
country meeting in England, after Epsom, Ascot, and Doncaster. Although his 
grace has been a considerable winner, he retires after this season, and his stud 
is already diminished. He won the Oaks, with Gulnare, in 1827, and has had 
quite his share of success. 

The Lord of Exeter stands first of the Marquesses on the turf. 


| tume, was when Stephen Kemble was started at Covent-garden in the character 


| thirty years, as the principal tragic hero, as well as ‘the man of Grosvenor- 


Tyburn-looking faces, were the appropriate livery of bullies, bravos, and mur- | 
derers. Imogen, in her disguise, (no doubt for sake of concealment), wore a | 
Vandyke dress, made of rich sky-blue satin, slashed with white, and richly trim- 
med with spangles and silver lace! Her man, Pisanio, no doubt to mark the 
difference of his rank, was attired in a serving man’s habit of similar fashion, 
but of materials more modest. 

This neglect, or rather contempt of costume, was invariable and universal. 
Quin, Barry, ani all their successors, till long after I was familiar with the thea- 
tre, played Othello in a general’s full-dress scarlet uniform, richly ornamented 
with gold lace, the face as black as burned cork could make it, and a white bushy 
wig, which I believe the cognoscenti in such matters call a bob-major, though the 
citizens termed it a real ‘‘Dalmahoy,” the name of a leading city dandy of that 
day, who competed with the courtiers for superiority in such matters. Jayo and 
Cassio, conforming, as good officers should do, with orders issued from the War- 
office, dressed in the uniforms of the same corps, proportioned to the difference 
of their ranks.* The last time I saw the Moor of Venice performed in this cos- 


of Othello, under the following circumstances. The reputation of John Kemble 
had been for some time on the increase, particularly in Dublin, where he wassaid 
to have displayed astonishing powers, especially in the Count of Narbonne, in 


the newspapers with reports that they had secured this eminent new actor, by a 
lucrative and honourable engagement, to fill the first rank of characters at their 
house, and the day was said to be fixed for his debut. Previously, however, to 


gaged in to see Garrick, or afterwards to see Mrs. Siddons, when she excited 
the greatest curiosity, I got an excellent seat in the pit, close to the orchestra. It 


doors as would have filled it twice over. Stephen had dressed himself for Othello, 
in the scarlet invariably allotted to the character at that time ; his only deviation 
from preceding practice, was that instead of the white bob-major of Quin, he 
wore a wig as black as cork had made his face. His voice was the loudest I 
ever heard from any human being; there seemed to be no limit to its compass, 
and it filled that large theatre to its utmost verge ; he seemed to think the great 
merit of acting was to speak every word distinctly. Henderson, whc had de- 
viated from the usual costume of Jago, by dressing in a blue frock coat, with 
scarlet facings, was eminently annoyed at the vocal energy of the debutant. On 
the following morning, the newspapers praised the new and great Kemble to the 
skies; there wasagood, but not an overflowing house, the second night ; the 
third was a failure, and Stephen the great was heard of no more, till upwards of 
twenty years after, when he became remarkable for playing Falstaff without 
stuffing. On the following evening John Kemble made his first appearance at 
Drury-lane in the character of Hamlet. So many critics have described his 
powers, that I will merely notice his costume on the occasion. It consisted of 


then prevailed ; he wore a bag, and cocked hat with feathers outside the brim. 


the time. 
Every body, I suppose, has heard of Gentleman Smith, who figured for almost 


square,” as Jesse Foot called him, ‘‘ upon the stage.”’ I was personally acquaint- 
ed with him, when he was an eminent actor, and some relations of mine knew 
his father before I was born. In Aldersgate-street is a house that was built by 
or for, and once inhabited by, the well-known Earl of Shaftesbury; afterwards 
it was divided into several tenements; one of these was inhabited by Smith’s 
father, who was a grocer, and it is remarkable that the last time I walked through 


house in which I knew the actor was born, and visible signs of the same trade 


instance of one family continuing the same business on the same spot for more 
than a century. Smith's father had several children, and to this his eldest son, 
he made the following offer, viz., that he would bring him up to his own trade, 
and leave him in it, with capital enough to carry it on, providing for his other 
children in different ways ; or he would educate him for any profession he chose 
to engage in, and leave him to follow his own course afterwards. The youth 


ever nation they might be, as shabby scarlet coats, black wigs, and cut-throat { Tinsist that you do most solemnly swear upon this book, that you will never 









hereafter play at cards, or gamble in any manner whatever, even for the merest 
trifle. If you swear to do this, and keep your engagement, I will be your fast 
friend, as long as we both live: but if you evade or break it in any manner, oF 
in the merest trifle, I will thenceforth abandon fou for ever.” 

The oath was taken, and King, who had always been active in performing his 
duty, became Garrick’s deputy manager and confidential friend in every thing 
relating to the theatre. He grew affluent, purchased the property of Sadler’s 
Wells, which he improved, made money by, and at last sold to great advantage. 
I remember him living many years in one of the best houses in Gerard-street, 
Soho, at that time a becoming abode for gentlemen of consequence ; he had a 
country house, a chariot, with all suitable accompaniments. In consequence of 
having tried and proved him in every way so many years; Garrick recommended 
him to the new proprietors, as the most valuable® assistant they could employ ; 
they felt that he was so, and received him as $' I was present when he de- 
livered the opening address. Every thing went on #th him well until Garrick’s 
death ; but shortly after that event King returned to thesgaming-table, with ener- 
gy increased by long abstinence. Atno great distanée-éf time, he came home 
one night at a late hour, and announced to his wife that the two houses, the car- 
riage, and whatever property he possessed, was lost, and must immediately be 
sold to satisfy the fortunate winner. They removed to a small house in Store- 
street ; he lost the management of the theatre, and was now obliged to act for 
his daily bread, when he could get an engagement. His salary gradually de- 
creased, and he was put into characters of less and less importance, as age and 
infirmities came upon him, and the last time I saw poor Tom King, he enacted 
the Grave-digger in Hamlet. 


—__ 
SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE WEST INDIES. 
Domestic Manners and Social Condition of the White, Coloured,.and Negro 
Population of the West Indies. By Mrs. Carmichael, five years a resident 
in St. Vincent and Trinidad. 2vols.12mo. London, 1833. Whittaker, 

Treacher & Co. 

This publication is so politically well-timed, that we have no doubt it will 
attract much popular attention, though its statements are any thing but favour- 
able to the views taken of the West Indies, of tne planters, and of the slaves, 
by a most zealous and active party in this country. Mrs. Carmichael, a Scot- 
tish Jady, accompanied her husband, a planter and proprietor of slaves, to St. 
Vincent's in 1820; and she has here given us her experiences as an intelligent 
and respectable female, in such a situation, observant of the most common and 
minute details of society. We have hitherto had nothing so full of little do- 
mestic particulars ; and in this light these volumes will be read with curiosity. 
On the broader questions at issue between the abolitionists and the colonists, it 
is not our province to dwell ; but it is our duty, as fair reporters upon what issues 
from the press, to say, that Mrs.Carinichael’s facts and reasoning are all opposed 
to the anti-slavery representations, and tend to support the opinions maintained 
by those who advocate the West India interests, and insist on the inexpediency 
and danger of interfering too much with the existing state of things. 

According to her, the slaves are infinitely better off and much happier than 
European labourers; and the grant of freedom (which they of themselves do 
not want) would only render them idle, and consequently wretched. We shall, 
as an example, instance a few of her statements and arguments. 

‘*T will venture to assert, that there is no class of men on earth more calum- 
niated than the West India planters. I donot speak at present (for that I shall 
enlarge upon in due time) of their conduct towards the negro population. I speak 
of their general character and mode of life, as members of society. I had heard, 
and all have heard, West India planters spoken of as a peculiar race of men; 
imperious, unpolished—men who had raised themselves from poverty to afflu- 
ence, and who reclined in the lap of luxury in tropical ease,—each a bashaw, 
lording it over the creatures of his little community. It is no doubt certain that 
there are individuals in the West Indies who have raised themselves, probably 
from very low situations, to what may be called a comfortable independence ; but it 
is scarcely necessary for me to say, that the affluence which once in some degree 
existed, is to be found no more; and it would now be more correct tu say, that, 
with very few exceptions, they, although nominally proprietors, are really nothing 
else than the farmer for the British merchant, who receives their annual produce. 
The planters (at least I have not met with one exception) are hard-working men; 
up before sunrise, and often the first in the field of a morning, and generally the 
last there at night. Many of them in these hard times keep no manager, and 
have only one or. two overseers to assist in the regulation of the estate, without 
whom the business of the estate could not go on; and these must be while men, 
that is to say, not men of colour, for of course there can be no objection to a 
Creole. It has been more than once attempted in St. Vincent, and I may say in 
all the colonies, to introduce a coloured overseer, but the negroes have uniformly 





and when prepared to engage in life, he obtained introductions to Rich, at Co- 

vent-garden, where he made his first appearance as Theodosius in The Force of 

Love. Barry played Varanes to him. Even in such company, Smith stood his 

ground so effectually, that he obtained an advantageous engagement, and remain- 

ed a first-rate actor in the capital till he quitted the stage. 

In early life he married a sister of the dissipated Earl of Sandwich ; his Lord- 
ship affected great indignation at the match, but aftera time he relented, repre- 
senting to Smith that, as he was now become a member of his honourable family, 
he should abandon an occupation that was so degrading tothem. ‘To this, it is 
said, Smith replied, “‘ My Lord, the stage is my profession; I am fond of it, and 


Until last year | it enables me to live with independence in the rank I have always held in society, 


his lordship has been a grea/ winner, and having carried the Oaks of last year | and at the same time to support your sister with propriety, in that situation in 


with Galata, and many of the good things at Newmarket, and elsewhere, perhaps 
he had no reason to complain; but his stable has lately rather disappointed the 
public. It consists of upwards of twenty-two horses. 


which she has united herself with me; Iam sensible of the honour derived 
from my alliance with your Lordship’s house, and would do every thing practi- 


Lozd Exeter has won | cable and becoming to deserve it, but J must live ; yet if you will, in any way 


the Oaks three times ; but, somewhat extraordinary, he has never been a winner consistent with your own honourable feelings, insure to me for life the same in- 


of the Derby. He breeds much from the famous stud-horse, Sultan, his own 
property, whose price, to others, is fifty guineas each mare. ‘The Marquess of 
Westminster, although very well bred for it, never signalized himself on the turf, 
and has therefore wisely withdrawn from Newmarket, confining his stud, a very 
small one, to the provincial meetings in his own immediate neighbourhood, where 
it is quite right for great lords to make the agreeable. We believe the last time 
his lordship was at head-quarters was to see his horse Navarino win the great 
Riddlesworth stakes! The Marquess of Conyngham isa sportsman, and backs 
his horses freely, as does the Marquess of Sligo ; but as his lordship belongs to 
the sister kingdom—for the honour of o!d England, we presume, he is not often 
allowed to win. He, however, has had the distinction of being second for the 
St. Leger. Neither can much be said of the prowess of the most noble Mar- 
quesses of Tavistock and Worcester, who, though good and honourable men, 
will never increase their patrimony by racing. In short, since the Duke of 
Cleveland has quitted their ranks, our sporting Marquesses, with the exception of 
Lord Exeter, do not shine on the race-course. 


—>—— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD ACTORS. 
BY A SURVIVING SPECTATOR OF GARRICK. 
No. I. 

It was a rule of my family to let all the children see a givennumber of plays 
yearly, at each of the theatres, winter and summer; by this practice we saw the 
most favourite pieces, and the most eminent performers, as they passed in suc- 
cession before the public. 
Spranger Barry, the once formidable rival of Garrick ; of Powell, who received in 
structions from Garrick ; and of Garrick himself, during the last four years he trod 
the stage. I repeatedly saw him in several of his comic characters; in tragedy he 
performed but seldom, and when he did the crowd was so great, and the avenues 
to the theatre so inconvenient, that, young as I then was, it was thoughit too dan- 
gerous for me to make the attempt. He was so different from, as well as supe- 
rior to, every other actor, that I preserved his intonation, accentuation, and other 
peculiarities of speech, as well as his general mode of representing his charac- 
ters ; and for several years afterwards, when the same characters were performed 
by others, I compared them with him. This practice fixed Garrick indelibly in 
my memory, and left an impression which, though weakened by time, leaves me 
in a condition to say his equal has never since been seen. 

The theatres to me were a constant source of pleasure ; I saw every play, 
and every performer of consequence, as they came into view ; compared them 
with their predecessors at the time, and their successors with them, as they arose, 
preserving notices of the whole, until within the last twelve years, during which 
I have never been within the walls of a theatre, and in consequence know nothing 
of theatres, plays, or performers, as they now are. But having seen every thing 
connected with the subject for such a number of years, I have thought it possi- 


come I now gain by my profession, I will sacrifice my inclinations to your plea- 
sure.’ The conditions were not accepted, and he continued on the stage. 

The lady died early in life, and Simith remained single: within the theatre he 
was the associate of all who preserved respectability of character; but when 
away froin it he left every thing attached to it behind. He associated, upon 
| equal terms, with the connections he made at Cambridge, and others that were 
| added to them in his progress through life; he never committed himself im- 
properly with the public but once, and as there was something peculiar in the 
| affair, it will bear to be related. Smith had for several years been the amoreus 
| 
| 








tragic hero of the theatre, when Mrs. Hartley, a most beautiful woman, was en- 
gaged there as the heroine. They became lovers, of course; at first in the way 
of business, and afterwards par amour. Every thing went on smoothly for some 
| time, till one evening, while the tragedy of Henry the Second was performing, 
| some misunderstanding arose suddenly between Smith, the royal Harry for the 
night, and his Farr Rosamond; and at length the King, behind the scenos, swore 
he would not goon the stage “till that vixen was discharged.”” The lady, on 
the other hand, vowed that she would not utter another syllable of her part till 
| he was sent out of the house. The rage of both parties increased, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of all who were in the green-room, so that the cur- 
tain was necessarily dropped, and the audience dismissed. 


| When Garrick ceased to bea constant regular performer in the general busi- 


ness of his own theatre, and Barry went over to Covent-garden, Smith was en- 
| gaged to hold the first rank in every department of stage business in Drury-lane. 


but for several years afterwards. 


tlemanly independence he had obtained. 
Drury-lane, many years after the public had ceased to think of him. King, in 
hopes of making a good benetit, wrote, offering a large fee by way of induceinent, 
to request Smith would play Charles, in the School for Scandal, his original cha- | 
racter in the piece, for his approaching benefit, Smith rejected the money, but 
came to town, and played the character to serve his old friend. The benefit pro- 
duced as much as the house would hold. Those who were present, and remem- 
bered Smith when he performed Charles originally, saw but little difference be- 
tween his first and last representation of the part. He died nearly at the age of 
a century, leaving property to the amount of eighteen thousand pounds. 

Smith’s friend, King, became eminent at an early period of his life, married, 
and plunged more deeply into dissipation than 1s common at the present time. He 
returned home late one niglit, so drunk that he could not speak intelligibly ; his 





ble that extracts from my notices of the persons and things that have passed | 


away, may afford amusement to some w ho are curious in such matters 

The first play I ever saw was Cymbeline. Powell performed Posthumus ; 
Smith, Tachimo; Yates, Cloten; Hull, Pisanio; Clarke, Bellarius ; Wroughton 
and another, Guadcrius and Arviragus ; and Mrs. Yates, Zmogen. Those who 
now louk to the stage for, at least, attempts to imitate the costume of characters 


represented, will be amused by learning that Cloten, being the King and Queen's 
favourite coxcombly son, was dressed ina court suit. as near the fashion of the 
time as a theatrical wardrobe would afford; it was made ad la mode de Paris, of 
rich figured yellow silk, lined with blue; his wig was in the fashion of the day, 
with bag and svlitaire; and he wore a chapeau di bras, withadelicate small 
sword at his side Caius Lucius, and his soldiers, were attired in somet!i 

which the wardrobe-k eper sported for Roman costame; King Cym wand his 
courtiers, with Jachimo and Posthumus, in rich fancy dresses. which, in the 
theatrical language of that time. were t nically called ** shape the three 
exiled Britons, with Posthumus himself when in exile, wore dresses of green, 
trimmed with fur, time out of mind devoted t> countrymen or savages, of what- 


| at some place, and with somebody, but that was all he could recollect. The 


wife, on searching his pockets, found them crammed full of bank notes to a very 
large amount. She rose early in the morning, and went to consult Garrick, who 
immediately returned with her to King’s residence, and when he had risen and 
recovered his senses, the friend and wife questioned him as to where he had 
passed the preceding night He did not know; he remembered having played 





notes were now laid before him, and he was as much astonished at the sight as | 





they hadbeen. Garrick now addressed him in the following terms :—‘* You 
| have thus obtained what, if you have prudence to preserve it, will render you 
| independent for the rest of your days ; and that you may do 80 (producing a bible) 
* Macklin, who in his century played many parts, was, when they happened to be in 
the same the atre, lago to Qm ‘9 Othello: but the resemblance between them was too 
complete to make their agreement cordial. Quin, whose excellence lay in keen, biting 
Sarcasm, Upon some tsion is ree to have said, “* Mr. Macklin, by the lines—I 
beg your pardon, I should say by cordage in your face—if Nature writes alegib'e 
nan, you must be a eoncummna ‘ un.” To this M acklin, who knew the tnte- 
nory of lis own powers, in vat wa the great excellence of hi opponent, ma je up 
by the pungency of his f tor icerbity of his opponent’s tongue, and knocked | 
Otlvllo down. ~The hero st ke Anteus upon his legs, and they ha! a regular set | 
to,a'a mode de Brouchton, ( fste hh f that tum:,) in w Charley would | 
have been victorious, if Manager Rich had not separated and fixed them in different 


| pieces, where each could have every thing his own way. 


resisted it—they having a most decided dislike to the coloured population. 
* " * id West Indians do not now shrink from investigation on 
the subject of kindness to their people, neither need they do so; from a fair im- 
partial investigation they have nothing to fear. What they justly dread, is that 
despicable system of espionage which is so boldly carried on and encouraged, by 
those, too, who ought to know better than to listen to the descriptions of persons 
who never mixed in decent society in the colonies, and whose observations can 
only be derived from second hand, and, there can be little doubt, often from the 
lower orders of coloured people. This is not the place to describe the effect 
produced upon the negro by the sweeping aspersions laid to the charge of the 
white population; but it is now too late to soften the bitter cup of calamity that 
many an European family has had to drink. More than one proprietor I have 
seen sink to the grave under his accumulated feelings of disappointment at find- 
ing his character so unjustly attacked, and his worldly prospects completely 
crushed, while his afflicted family were bereaved of a husband and a father, and 
reduced to work for their own support, early and late, to procure a miserable 
pittance. There are not a few at this moment in these lamentable circumstances, 
who were kind benevolent owners of negroes, and whose people, thongh of 
course no lenger belonging to them, visit them and feel fur them, taking provi- 
sions frequently from their own grounds to their old Misses. Negroes are by no 
means the stupid beings some people suppose them to be; they know very well 
the estate that is doing well, and the one that is sinking ; and they can trace 
from cause to effect more accurately than some may imagine. I recollect a 
negro coming one day to my door in April 1828 : she had two trays, one upon her 
head full of plantains, and another on her arm with some fruit. After purchasing 
some pines, I asked her if the plantains were for sale; she said ‘ No,’ and, 
with a tear in her eye, added, ‘I’m going to carry dem to my old misses—she be 
very kind to me when I was her nigger; my misses knowed better time, but bad 
times now misses, bad tines ; my misses had plenty nigger, and her husband, and 
fine pic-a-ninnies ; but dem bad times come, and so you see dem sell one, two, 
tree,—I no know how many nigger, till at last massa die. I believe he die of 
broke heart ; so we just go now and den and see misses, and gie her some yam, 
or some plantain, or any little ting just to help her.’ This negress had no 
provision-grounds of her own, being a domestic slave, and therefore must have 
actually purchased, or at least bartered something of her own to procure the 
plantains for her old mistress. This is no uncommon case ; but in Trinidad I 
saw more of such, where the distress of the white population was even much 
greater than in St. Vineent.” 

After describing the wants and woes of the free persons of eolour in the lower 





| 


In that course I witnessed the last scintillations of | He didso, not onlyuntil that theatre was transferred to Sheridan and hisassociates, | ranks, Mrs. C. exclaims :~~ 
At length he retired to Bury St. Edmunds, in 
Soffolk, where he lived more than twenty years, in healthy enjoyment of the gen- | money weekly for his allowance—the same privileges from his master's table : 
His last appearance in London, was at | 
| 


‘* How different is this from the coloured domestic slave! he has the same 


he is furnished with an annual supply of linen, jean, and uankeen trowsers, that 
would rather astound ovr good English housewives; his clothes are washed, 
smoothed, and mended for him, without one thought or anxiety on his part; he 
has every comfort in sickness—medical advice, and all incidental expenses pro- 
vided, and, if required, a sick-nurse in attendance. Should he have a family, 
no child he has is any burden to him; or else, if his wife belong to the same 
master, his children increase his comforts; their allowances commence from the 
day of their birth, and it is some years before they can consume all he receives 
from them. No accident, disabling him from work, deprives him of a home, 
food, clothing, or any necessary co:nfort; and he looks forward to old age with- 
out anxiety, or the chilling dread of poverty, for himself or hisfamily. * * * 
Many of the free, and not a few of the coloured slave domestics, of both 
sexes, have been in England. I have conversed with several of them, but they 
all disliked it, and uniformly upon the same grounds; let the detail of one con- 
versation serve as a specimen :—E. had been long a female coloured slave, occu- 
pied principally about the children of the familyto which she belonged. She 
was what may be termed a very superior servant; she was uniformly extremely 
well dressed, always wearing stockings and shoes, with many expensive orna- 
ments, and nice Madras handkerchiefs fur her turbans. She had gone home 
with her master’s family, and resided some time with them in England ; though 


| not at all clever, she was polite in her manners, and had no want of common 


sense. She had permission from the attorney to work out for herself, therefore 
she paid him a certain sum, and he furnished her with al! she required. Her 
employment was working with the needle. I asked her how she liked England ; 
‘Not very well, misses.’ *No! what did you dislike there?’ ‘ Misses, England 
be very fine country, to be sure, every thing to be had there, fine shop and all 


that ; but, misses, Eugland very bad country for poor servant. Misses, it feared 
| me to see how the servant work there, and they no thought nothing of neither ; 
| misses, they work so hard; up early, misses, they no stop work sometime past 
midnight, and then their massa and misses take no thooghtof them when they 
he old; they no give them house to live tn, misses i’dthink it vary hard it 


I worked for my massa all the time I'm able, and then when I get old he no give 
e, nor nothing. Misses, a slave here be much more thought of than 
poor English servant.’ I told her it was very true; but that, in consideration 
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tention to represent the methodists as approving or disregardless of the sins 





for the loss of some of these advantages, some thought it a sufficient equivalent 
to be free, and no longer aslave. ‘ Well but, misses,’ added she, ‘ what signify 
free if we starve!’ That many of the coloured slave population see the superior 
worldly comforts they enjoy, compared with their white brethren in free service 
in Great Britain, I have had abundant evidence.” 

‘Of all the diseases to which negroes are liable, none is so difficult of cure 
as the mal d'estomac; and as this disease is of great importance, and is extreme- 
ly curious, from its connexion with dirt-eating, I make no apology for speaking 
at some length of one or two particular cases, ‘This disease assumes different 
forms ; but in most cases, it is attended by deep depression of spirits, and this 
not only in adults, but in young subjects.” 

Several instances are mentioned, and in one of them Mrs. C. tells— 

“I never saw any one eat «dirt as he did; I have seen him sweep all the dry 
dust round the servants’ houses into a heap, and then actually lie down and put 
his mouth to it, licking it up as if it had been the greatest delicacy. Medicine 
he had of every description; fresh food and salt food—every thing was tried ; 
but nothing short of bodily confinement could prevent him eating dirt. The ef- 
fect of whipping was tried upon him, but this produced no change ; he was then 
brought beside us to eat, and I saw him devour an amazing quantity of good soup 
three times a day ; but the moment he thought no one saw him he returned to 
his habit; and if he could not get dry earth, he used to pull up the grass, and 
shaking the earth that was attached to the roots, put it into his mouth, as any 
other child would have done with sweetmeats.” 

In other places Mrs. C. gives an account of her endeavours ‘o instruct the 
slaves, and turn that instruction to moral and practical utility, in which she ut- 
terly failed. 

“T believe (she remarks) novelty at first made them willing to attend; but 
when this charm was gone, they preferred sleeping away the evening. I think, 
had I instructed them without referring to practical duties, as incumbent upon 
those who meant to lead a new life and become really Christians, they would not 
have left off attending ; but so soon as I knew they were sufliciently instructed 
to be able to follow the only valuable use of religious knowledge, viz. the perso- 
nal application of it, I used to insist upon this, and they uniformly manifested a 
great aversion to such doctrine. When I found them stealing, lying, or acting 
cruelly to each other, I took them aside, and endeavoured kindly to point out to 
them their sin, as hateful in the sight of God—that they knew this, and that 
God would judge them by the knowledge they now possessed: it is hardly to be 
expréssed how they disliked such a mode of correction, and indeed they told me 
that they ‘ would rather be flogged as be teased so.” But I had a great aversion 
to corporal punishment; and was most desirous that an appeal to the feelings, 
aided by moral and religious instruction, should enable us to banish all such de- 
basing methods. On these principles, I proceeded, and followed them up practi- 
cally—but I failed completely in success, until our servants were justly consider- 
ed the pest of the neighbourhood ; for they became so bold (knowing that they 
would be exempt from corporal punishment), that their conduct became insup- 
portable, and beyond all comparison more practically wicked than when I began 
to instruct them. JB. and one or two more, were for atime the most finished 
hypocrites I ever beheld; they had learnt at chapel to groan, turn up their eyes, 
and, indeed, as we'l as all St. Vincent negroes, to say ‘ please God’ at every sen- 
tence. ‘Tell a child to bring a tea-cup from the pantry, and the answer is sure to 
be, ‘Yes, misses, please God, I'll do so directly.’ I did a!l I could to break 
them of such expressions, as originating in hypocrisy, and as utterly disgusting in 
common conversation. I have met with some in Britain who were of opinion 
that ‘if the Lord will’ ought to be used upon all occasions; for every thing, say 
they, is uncertain in this world—but to use this, or any other similar expression, 
upon all occasions, degenerates into the Judicruus, and, indeed, becomes irreve- 
rence towardsthe Deity. Suppose, when a mistress of a family orders dinner, 
that her servant answers, ‘ Yes ma’‘am, if the Lord will;’ is not such an answer 
calculated to excite the risible faculties, than to raise in the mind any recollec- 
tion of the uncertainty of earthly affairs? It is a thousand pities that the ne- 
groes have acquired those hypocritical forms, which considered aa they are by 
the negrocs as the sign of Christianity, stand in the way of their advancement 
in true religion. Judging by the conduct of those negroes who were the most 
regular attendants at the methodist chapel, I am unwillingly driven to the belief 
that the methodist missions have done little for the cause of true religion, and 
have rather helped to foster dangerous delusion. ‘The methodists, I fear, have 
done harm ; for they have diffused a general feeling among the negro population, 
that abstaining from dancing, from drinking (a vice, by the way, which negroes 
are rarely prone to), and a certain phraseology, which is mere form on their part, 
is Christianity. Now it would be much better if the negroes were taught that 
lying, stealing, cruelty to each other, or the brute creation, slander, and disobe- 
dience, were sins in the sight of God, rather than level their anathemas against 
dancing—the favourite, and let me say, the innocent, recreation of the negroes ; 
unless when it trenches, as it sometimes does, upon the sacredness of the Sab- 
bath. Religion of this kind is the thing to ‘ake with the negroe ; it invokes no 
self-denial excepting dancing ; and the renunciation of gay clothes and jewelle- 
ry ; fond as the negroes are of dancing and fine clothes, they are more 
willing to yield upon these points than they are to abstain from lying, 
theft, fighting, cruelty, or slandering their neighbours. It is not my in- 


of lying, theft, &c. ; I only mean to say, that they insist very much more upon 
the sin of what they term ‘vain amusements and dress,’ (and here I use the very 
words of a negro upon this subject), than upon lying, theft, fighting, cruelty, and 
slander. Now the fact, is, that the methodists are not in acondition to know 
much of the every-day action of negroes who are slaves ; but the noise of dan- 
cing is constantly obtruded upon them. ‘The one they see ; the other they do 
not see ;—and associating very little with those who alone could give them a 
true picture of the manners and habits of slaves, they are necessarily, to a great 
extent, ignorant of the true character, or the necessary management of the slave 
population.” 

Our Parliamentary discussions are affirmed to have produced the worst con- 
sequences. 

“The negroes from this moment believed that Massa King George had said 
they were ail to be free—a term very differently understood by the negroes and 
by their advocates on this side of the water. By free, a Briton means that the 
negro is no longer to be the property of his master, but situated as labourers are 
in England ; that is, he is to work for his own and his family’s support, or starve. 
But the word free means quite another thing in the negro sense; for they tell 
me that it means ‘there is to be no massas at all, and Massa King George is to 
buy all the estate and gie them to live upon :’ foras they have often added to me 
—* Misses, what signify free, if we have to vorck ; if we be to yorck, we just as 
soon and sooner vorck for white massa than any one; white massa deal better 
than black massa; and as for slave that signify nothing at al! ; for if we be to 
vorck, we're better slave than free, misses.’ This is the genuine sentiment of 
not one, but almost all negroes ; and freedom to them without a total exemption 
from regular work, woul! not by the majvrity be considered a boon, but the very 
reverse. 


——g—— 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 

[The following extracts, from the Log, present a vivid and ebeautiful deserip- 
tion of Jamaica manners and habits in the interior of that fine island. ] 

One fine morning about this time, we had just anchore.l on our return from a 
cruise. I received, as I was tlressing, a letter from the Secretary, desiring me 
instantly to wait on the Admiral, as | was promoted to the rank of commander, 
(how I did dance and sing, my eye!) and appointed to the Lotus Leaf, of 18 
guns, then refitting at the dockyard, and under orders for England. 

J accordingly, after calling and. making iny bow, proceeded tu the dockyard to 
enter on my new command, and I was happy in being able to get Tailtackle and 
Reefpoint once more removed along with me. 

The gunner of the Lotus Leaf having died, Timotheus got an acting warrant, 
which I rejoice to say was ultimately confirmed, and little Reefy, now a com- 
gnander in the service, weathered it many a day with me afterwards, both as mid- 
shipman and lieutenant. 

After seeing every thing in a fair train on board, I applied for a fortnight’s 
leave which I got, as the trade which I was to convoy had not yet congregated, 
nor were they likely to do so before the expiry of this period. 

SoI returned, after athree days’ sojourn on board, to Kingston, and next after- 
noon mounted my horse, or rather a horse that a friend was fool enough to lend 
me, at the agent's wharf, with the thermometer at 95in the shade. and cantering 
off, landed at my aunt’s, Mrs. S——, mountain residence, where the mercury 
stood at 62, at nightfall, just in time to dress for dinner. I need not say that we 
had a pleasant party, as Mary was there; so having rigged very killingly as I 
thought, I made my- appearance at dinner, a mighty man indeed, with my tivo 
epaulets—but to my great disappointment, when I walked into the piazza, not a 
soul seemed to acknowledge my promotion. How blind people are! thought I. 

Even my cousins, little Creole urchins, dressed in small transparent cambric 
shifts, tied into a knot over their tails, and devil the thing else, seemed to perceive 








no difference, as they pulled me about, with a volley of ** Cqusin Taam, what you 
bring we !” . . 

At length, dinner was announced, and we adjourned from the dark baleony to | 
thedining-room. ‘Come, there is tight enough here ; 


g my rank 
now surely—but no, so patience.” 


will be noticed | 
The only males of the party were the doc- | 


tor of the district, two Kingston gentlemen, and Colonel B of the Guards: | 
| 





the ladies at dinner being my aunt, Mary, and her youngersister. Wesat down 
all in high glee; I was sitting opposite my dearic ‘“Deuced strange—neither 


does she take any notice of my two epaulets ;” and] glanced my eye, to be sure | of half-way house, a stepping stone to his beautiful residence in St. Thomas in | 
that they were both really there. I then, with some sma!l misgiving, stole a look the Vale, where we were al! invited to spend a fortnight. Our friend himself was | 


towards the Colonel—a very handsome fellow, with all the ease and polish of a} 
oldier anda gentleman about him. “The devil, it cannot be, surely,” for the | 






black-eyed, and black-haired pale face seemed annoyingly attentive to the mili- 
tare. At length this said officer addressed me, “ Captain Cringle, do me the 
honour to take wine.”” Mary started at the Captain— 

“She gazed, she redden'd like a rose, 

Syne pale as ony lily.” 
“ Aha,” thought I, ‘all right still.” She trembled and her mother at length 
noticed it, I saw; but all this while, B—— was balancing a land-crab on his sil- 
ver fork, while, witha wine-glass in his other claw, he was ogling me in some 


wonderment. My Mary was flown; she had been ailing for some days, her mo- 
ther alleged, and she required rest. Presently my aunt rose, and we were left to 
our bottle. 


Mary did not appear that evening, and I may as well tell the whole truth, of 
her béing pledged to marry me whenever I got my step; and next morning all 
this sort of thing was duly communicated to mamma, &c. &c. &e., and I was 
the happiest, and so forth—all of which, as it concerns no one but myself if you 
please, we shall say no more about. So I shall have atouch at descriptive. 


VIEW FROM THE BLUE MOUNTAINS. 


The beautiful cottage where we were sujourning was situated about three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and half way up the great prong of the 
Blue Mountains, known by the name of the Liguanea range, which rises behind, 
and overhangs the City of Kingston. The road to it, after you have ridden about 
five miles over the hot plain of Liguanea brings you to Hope estate, where an 
anatomy of an old watchman greeted me with the negro’s constant solicitation. 
‘* Massa, ine beg you for one fee-penny.”” ‘This youth was, as authentic records 
shew, one hundred and forty years only. The Hope is situated in the very gorge 
of the pass, wherein you have to travel nine miles farther, through most magnifi- 
cent scenery ; at one time struggling among the hot stones of the all but dry 
river-course ; at others, winding along the breezy cliffs, on mule-paths not 
twelve inches wide, with a perpendicular wall of rock rising five hundred feet 
above you on one side, while a dark gulf, a thousand feet deep, yawned on the 
other, from the bottom of which arose the hoarse murmur of the foliage-screened 
brook, while noble trees spread their boughs overhead, and the most beautiful 
shrubs and bushes grew and blossomed close at hand, and all was moist, and 
cool, and fresh, until you turned the bare pinnacle of some limestone rock, naked 
asthe summit of the Andes, where the hot sun, even through the thin attenuated 
air of that altitude, would suddenly flash on you so fiercely, that your eyes were 
blinded and your face blistered, as if you had been suddenly transported within 
the influence of a sirocca. Well, now, since you know the road, let us take a 
walk after breakfast. It shall be a beautiful clear day—not a speck or cloud in 
the heavens. Mary is with me. 

‘Well, Tom,” says she, ‘‘ you were very sentimental last evening.” 

“Sentimental! I was deucedly sick, let me tell you. But come, when shall 
we be married, Maria? Oh! have done with your blushing and botheration— 
to-morrow or next day? It would not be quite the thing this evening, would it ?” 

“Tom, you are crazy. Time enough, surely, when we all meet in England.” 

‘‘And when may that be?” said I, drawing her arm closer through mine. 
“No, no—to-morrow I will call on the Admiral, and as you are all going to Eng- 
land in the fleet at any rate, I will ask his leave to give you a passage, and—and 
—and”— 

All of which, as I said before, being parish news, we shall drop a veil over it 
—so a small touch at the scenery again. 

Immediately under foot rose several lower ranges of mountains—those nearest 
us, covered with the laurel-looking coffee-bushes, interspersed with negro vil- 
lages, hanging amongst the fruit-trees like clusters of birds’ nests on the hill- 
side, with a bright green patch of plantain suckers here and there, and a white 
painted overseer’s house peeping from out the wood, and herds of cattle in the 
Guinea-grass pieces. Beyond these stretched out the lovely plain of Liguanea, 
covered with !uxuriant cane-pieces, and groups of negro houses and Guinea- 
grass pastures of even a deeper green than that of the canes; and small towns 
of sugar works rose every here and there, with their threads of white smoke 
floating up into the clear sky, while, as the plain receded, the cultivation disap- 
peared, and it gradually became sterile, hot, and sandy, until the Long Mountain 
hove its back like a whale from out the sea-like level of the plain; while to the 


right of it appeared the city of Kingstun, like a model, with its parade, or, ‘ place | 
in the centre, from which its long lines of hot sandy streets stretched 


’ 


d’armes,’ 
out in every direction, with the military post of Uppark camp, situated about a 
mile and a half to the northward and eastward of the town. Through a tolerably 
good glass, the church-spire looked like a needle, the trees about the houses like 
bushes, the tall cocoa-nut trees like hare-bells; while a slow crawling bjack 
speck here and there denoted a cartiage moving along, while waggons, with their 
teams of eighteen and twenty oxen, looked like so many centipedes. At the 
camp, the two regiments drawn out on parade, with two nine-pounders on each 
flank, with their attendant gunners, looked like a red sparkling line, with two 
black spots at each end, surrounded by small black dots. Presently the red line 
wavered, and finally broke up, as the regiments wheeled into open column, when ° 
the whole fifteen hundred men crawled past three little scarlet spots, denoting the 
general and his staff. When they began to maneuvre, each company looked | 
like a single piece in a game at chess ; and as they fired by companies, the little | 
tiny puffs of smoke floated up like wreaths of wool, suddenly surmounting and | 
overlaying the red lines, while the light companies, breaking away into skir- 
mishes, seemed, for all the world, like two red bricks sudden!y cast down, and 
shattered on the ground, whereby the fragments were scattered all over the green 
fields, and under the noble trees, the biggest of which looked like small cabbages. 
At length the line was again formed, and the inspection being over, the red line 
broke up once more, and the minute red fragments presently vanished altogether 
like a nest of red ants under the long lines of barracks, that looked no bigger 
than houses in a child's toy. As for the other arm, we of the Navy had no rea- 
son to glorify ourselves. 
man-of-war hove in sight of the offing, looming like a mussel-shell, although she 
was a 44-gun frigate, and ran down before the wind, close to the palisadoes, or 
natural tongue of land, which juts out like a bow from Rock Fort, to the east- 
ward of Kingston, and hoops in the harbour, and then lengthens out, trending 


~ . . . | 
about five miles due west, where it widens out into a sandy flat, cn which the 


town and forts of Port Royal are situated. She was saluting the admiral when 
I first saw her. A red spark and a small puff on the starboard side—a puff. but 
no spark, on the larboard, which was the side farthest from us, but no report 
from either reached our ears; and presently down came the little red flag, and 
up went the St. George’s ensign, white, with a red cross, while the sails of the 
gallant frigate seemed no larger than those of a little school-boy’s plaything 
After a short interval, the flag ship, a seventy-four, lying at Port Royal, returned 
the salute. She, again, appeared somewhat loftier; she might have been an 
oyster-shell ; and the squadron of four frigates, two sloops of war, and several 
brigs and schooners, looked like ants in the wake of a beetle. As for the dear 
little Wave, I can compare her to nothing but a musquito, while the large 500 
ton West Indiamen lving off Kingston, five miles nearer, were but small cock- 
boats tothe eye. Inthe offing the sea appeared like ice, for the waves were not 
seen at all, and the swell could only be marked by the difference in the reflection 
of the sun’s rays as it rose and fell, while a hot haze hung over the whole, mak- 


ing every thing indistinct, so that the water blended into sky, without the line of | 


demarcation being visible. But even as we looked forth on this most glorious 
scene, asmall black cloud rose to windward. At this time we were both sitting 
on the grass on a most beautiful bank, beneath an orange-tree—the ominous ap- 
pearance increased in size, the sea-breeze was suddenly stifled—the swelling 
sails of the frigate that hail first saluted fell, and as she rolled, flattened in against 
the masts—the rustling of the green leaves overhead ceased. 

The cloud rolled onward from the east, and gradually spread out and out, as it 
sailed in from seaward, and on, and on, until it covered the whole scene from our 
view, (shipping, and harbour, and town, and camp, and sugar estates,) boiling and 
rolling in black eddies under our feet. Anon the thunder began to grumble, and 
the zig-zag lightning to fork out from one dark mass into another, while all, 
where we sat, was bright and smiling under the unclouded noon-day sun. This 
continued for half an hour, when at length the sombre appearance of the clouds 
below us brightened into a sea of white fleecy vapour like wool, which gradually 
broke away into detached masses, discovering another layer of still thinner va- 
pour underneath, which again parted, and disclosed through the interstices a 
fresh gauze-like veil of transparent mist, through which the lower ranges of hills, 
and the sugar estates, and the town and shipping, were once more dimly visible ; 
but this in turn vanished, and the clouds, attracted by the hills, floated away, and 
hung around them in festoons, and gradually rose and rose until presently we 


were enveloped in mist, and Mary spoke—‘ ‘Tom, there will be thunder here— | 


what shall we do?” 
** Poo, never mind, Mary, you have a conductor on the house.” 


“True,” said she; “but the servants, when the post that supported it was 


blown down tother day, very judiciously unlinked the rods, and now, since I re- | 


member me, they are, to use your phrase, ‘s/owed away below the house ;’ 
so they were, sure enough. 


margin of the harbour, from the rush of muddy water off the land, and the choco- 
late colour of the previously snow-white sandy roads, that now twisted through 


the plain like black snakes, and a fleecy dolphin-shaped cloud here and there | 


stretching out, and floating horizontally in the blue sky, as if it had been hooked 
to the precipitous mountain tops above us. 

Next day it was agreed that we should all return to Kingston, and the day af- 
ter that, we proceeded to Mr. Bang’s Pen, on the Spanish Town road, as a sort 


on the other side of the island, but he was to join us in the valley, and we found 


For, while the review proceeded on shore, a strange 


* and | 
However, we had no more thunder, and soon the | 
only indications of the spent storm were the red discoloured appearance of the | 
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September 7, 


at the Pen was to be one of rest to my aunt, I took the opportunity of paying my 


respects to the admiral, who was then careering at his mountain retreat in the 
vicinity with his family. Accordingly I took horse, and rode along the margin 
of the great Lagoon, on the Spanish Town road, through tremendous defiles, 
which I cannot stop to describe ; and after being driven into a watchman's hut by 
the rain, I reached the house, and was most graciously received by Sir Samuel 
Semaphore and his lady, and their lovely daughters. Oh, the most splendid 
women that ever were built! The youngest is now, I believe, the prime orna- 
ment of the Scottish Peerage ; and I never can forget the pleasure I so frequently 
experienced in those days in the society of this delightful family. The same 
evening I returned to the Pen. On my way I fell in with three officers in white 
jackets, anc broad-brimmed straw hats, wading up to the waist amongst the reeds 
of the Lagoon, with guns held high above their heads. They were shooting 
ducks, it seemed; and their negro servants were heard ploutering and shouting 
amidst the thickets of crackling reeds, while their dogs were swimming all about 
them. 

“Hillo!”’ shouted the nearest—* Cringle, my lad—whither bound? how is 
Sir Samuel and Lady Semaphore, eh! Capital sport, ten brace of teal—there” 
—and the spokesman threw two beautiful birds tome. This wise man of the 
bulrushes was no less a personage than Sir Jeremy Mayo, the commander of the 
forces, one of the bravest fellows in the army, and respected and beloved by all 
who ever knew him, but a regular dare-devil of an Irishman, who, not satisfied 
with his chance of the yellow fever on shore, had thus chosen to hunt for it with 
his staff, in the Caymanas Lagoon. 

Next morning, we set out in earnest on our travels for St. Thomas in the Vale, 
in two of our friend Bang’s gigs, and my aunt’s ketureen, laden with her black 
maiden and a lot of bandboxes, while two mounted servants brought up the rear, 
and my old friend Jupiter, who had descended, not from the clouds, but from the 
excellent Mr. yall, who was by this time gathered to his fathers, to Massa 
Aaron, rode a musket-shot a-head of the convoy to clear away, or give notice of 
any impediments, of waggons or carts, or droves of cattle, that might be in 
the way. 

After driving five miles or so, we reached the seat of Government, Spanish 
Town. Here we stopped at the Speaker’s house—by the way, one of the hand- 
somest and most agreeable men I ever saw—intending to proceed in the after- 
noon to our destination. But the rain in the forenoon fell so heavily, that we 
had to delay our journey until next morning; and that afternoon I spent in at- 
tending the debates in the House of Assembly, where every thing was conducted 
with much greater decorum than I ever saw maintained in the House of Com- 
mons, and no great daring in the assertion either. The room itself, fitted with 
polished mahogany benches, was handsome and well aired, and between it and 
the grand court, as it is called, occupying the other end of the building, which 
was the sitting, there is a large cool saloon, generally in term time well filled 
with wigless lawyers and their clients. The House of Assembly (this saloon 
and the court-house forming one side of the square) is situated over against the 
Government House ; while another side is occupied by a very handsome temple, 
covering-in a statue erected to Lord Rodney, the saviour of the Island, as he is 
always called, from having crushed the fleet of Count de Grasse. At length, at 
grey-dawn the next day, as the morning gun came booming along the level plain 
from Port Royal, we weighed, and finally started on our cruise. As we drove 
up towards St. Thomas in the Vale, from Spanish Town, along the hot sandy 
road, the plain gradually roughened into small rocky eminences, covered with 
patches of bushes here and there, with luxuriant Guinea-grass growing in the 
clefts; the road then sank between abrupt little hills—the Guinea-corn fields 
began to disappear, the grass became greener, the trees rose higher, the air felt 
fresher and cooler; and proceeding still farther, the hills on either side swelled 
into mountains, and became rocky and precipitous, and drew together as it were, 
until they appeared to impend over us. We had now arrived at the gorge of the 
pass, leading into the valley, through which flowed a most beautiful limpid clear 
blue stream, along the margin of which the road wound, while tbe tree-clothed 
precipices rose five hundred feet perpendicularly on each brink. Presently we 
crossed a wooden bridge, supported bya stone pier in the centre, when Jupiter 
pricked ahead to give notice of the approach of waggons, that our cavalcade 
might haul up out of danger, into’some nook in the rock, to allow the lumber- 
some teams to pass. ‘* What is that ?"’—I was driving my dearie in the leading 
gig—‘ is that a pistol shot?” It was the crack of the long whip carried by the 
negro waggoner, reverberated from hill to hill, and from cliff to cliff; and pre- 
sently the father of gods came thundering down the steep acclivity we were 
ascending. 

‘* Massa, draw up into dat corner; draw up.” 

I did as I was desired, and presently the shrill whistle of the negro waggoners, 
and the increasing sharpness of the reports of their long whips, the handles of 
which were as long as fishing-rods, and their wild exclamations to their cattle, to 
whom they addressed themselves by name, as if they had been reasonable crea- 
tures, gave notice of the near approach of a train of no fewer than seven wag- 
gons, each with three drivers, eighteen oxen, three hogsheads of sugar, and two 
puncheons of rum. 

Come, thought I—if the negroes are overworked, it is more than the bullocks 
are, at al! events. They passed us with abundance of yelling and cracking, and 
as soon as the coast was clear, we again pursued our way up the ravine, than 
| which nothing could be more beautiful or magnificent. On our right hand rose, 
| almost perpendicularly, the everlasting rocks, to a height of a thousand feet, 
covered with the richest foliage that imagination can picture, while here and 
| there a sharp steeple-like pinnacle of grey stone, overgrown with lichens, shot 
} up, and out from the face of them, into the blue sky, mixing with the tall forest 
| trees that overhung the road, festooned with ivy and withes of different kinds, 
| like the rigging of a ship, round which the tendrils of many a beautiful wild 
flower crept twining up, while all was fresh with the sparkling dew that shower- 
ed down on us, with every breath of wind, like rain. On our left foamed the 
| roaring river, and on the other brink the opposite bank rose equally precipitously, 
| clothed also with superb trees, that spread their blending boughs over the chasm, 
until they wove themselves together with those that grew on the side we were 
| on, turning the noonday fierceness of a Jamaica sun into a green cool twilight, 
while the long misty reaches of the blue river, with white foaming rapids here 
and there, and the cattle wading in them, lengthened out beneath in the distance. 
Oh! the very look of it refreshed one unspeakably. 

Presently a group of half-a-dozen country Buccras—overseers, or coffee- 
| planters most likely, or possibly larger fish than either—hove in sight, al! in their 
| blue-white jean trousers, and long Hessian boots pulled up over them, and new 
| blue square-cut, bright-buttoned coatees, and thread-bare silk broad-brimmed 

hats. They dashed past us on goodish nags, followed at a distance of three hun- 

dred yards by a covey of negro-servants, mounted on mules, in white Osnaburg 
| trousers, with a shirt or frock over them, no stockings, each with one spur, and 
| the stirrup-iron held firmly between the great and second toes, while a snow- 

white sheep's fleece covered their Massa’s portmanteaus, strapped on to the mail 
| pillion behind. We drove on for about seven miles, after entering the pass, the 
whole scenery of which was by far the finest thing I had ever seen,—the preci- 
pices on each side becoming more and more rugged and abrupt as we advanced, 
until all at once we emerged from the chasm on the parish of St. ‘Thomas in the 
Vale, which opened on us like a magical illusion, in all its green luxuriance and 
freshness. But by this time we were deucedly tired, and Massa Aaron’s man- 
sion, situated on its little airy hill above a sea of canes, was the most consola- 
tory object in the view; and thither we drove as fast as our wearied horses 
could carry us, and found every thing most carefully prepared for our reception. 
Having dressed, we had a glorious dinner, lots of good wine ; and, the happiest 
of the happy, I tumbled into bed, dreaming of leading a division of line-of-battle 
ships into action, and of Mary, and of our eldest son being my first lieutenant, 
and 

“Massa,” quoth Jupiter, “ you take cup of coffee, dis morning, Massa ?” 

“Thank youn—certainly.” 

It was by this time grey dawn. My window had been left open the evening 
before, when it was hot and sultry enough, but it was now cold and damp, and a 
wetting mist boiled inthrough the open sash, like rolling wreathes of white smoke. 

‘What is that—where are we—in the North Sea, or the top of Mont Blanc? 
Why, clouds may be all in your way, Massa Jupiter, but” 

“Cloud!” rejoined the Deity—* him no more den marning fag, Massa; al- 
| ways hab him over de Vale in de morning, until de sun melt him. And where 
| is you —why, you is in Massa Aaron house, here in St. Thomas inde Vale—and 
| Miss” 
| ‘‘ Miss,” said I—“ what Miss ?” 

‘¢ Oh, for you Miss,” rejoined Jupiter with a grin; Miss Mary up and dress 
etre and de horses are at de door; him wait for you to ride with him 
| 
| 
| 


























before breakfast, Massa, and to see de clearing of de fag.” 


‘Ride before breakfast !—see the clearing of the fog !""—grumbled I. 

«* Romantic it may be, but consumedly inconvenient.”” However, my knighthood 
was at stake; so up I got, drank my coffee, dressed, adjourned to the Piazza, 
where my adorable was all ready rigged with riding-habit and whip ; and straight- 
way we mounted, she into her side-saddle with her riding-habit, and who knows 
how many petticoats beneath her, while I, Pilgarlic, embarked in thin jean 
| trousers upon a cold, damp, indeed wet, saddle, that made me shiver again. But 
I was understood to be in love ; ergo, I was expected to be agreeable. However, 
a damp saddle and a thin pair of trousers allay one’s ardour a good deal too. 

| But if any one had seen the impervious fog in which we sat—why, you could 
| not see a tree three yards from you—a cabbage looked like a laurel bush, and 
| Sneezer became a dromedary, and the negroes passing the little gate to their 
work were absolute Titans.—Boom—a long reverberating noise thundered in 
the distance, and amongst the hills, gradually dying away in a hollow rumble.— 
|“ The admiral tumbling down the hatch-way, Tom—the morning gun fired at 


red 


our comforts carefully attended to; and, as the day after we had set up our tent } Port Royal,” said Mary ; and so it was. 
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The fire-flies were still glancing amongst the leaves of the beautiful orange- 
trees in front of the house; but we could see no farther, the whole view being 
shrouded under the thick watery veil which rolled and boiled about us, sometimes 
thick, and sometimes thinner, hovering between a mist and small rain, and 
wetting your hair, and face, and clothes most completely. We descended from 
the eminence on which the house stood, rode along the level at the foot, and, 
after a canter of a couple of miles, we began to ascend a bridle-path, through the 
Guinea-grass pastures, which rose rank and soakingly wet, as high as one’s 
saddle-bow, drenching me to the skin, in the few patches where I was not wet 
before. All this while the fog continued as thick as ever; at length we sud- 
denly rose above it—rode out of it, as it were. 

St. Thomas in the Vale is, as the name denotes, a deep valley, about ten 
miles long and six broad, into which there is bet one inlet passable for carriages 
—the road by which we had come. The hills by which it is surrounded on all 
sides are, for the most part, covered with Guinea-grass pastures on the lower 
ranges, and with coffee plantations and provision grounds higher up. When we 
had ridden clear of the mist, the san was shining brightly overhead, and every 
thing was fresh and sparkling with dewdrops near us ; but the vale was still con- 
cealed under the wool-like sea of white mist, only pierced here and there by a 
tall cocoa-nut tree rising above it, like the mast of a foundered vessel. But anon 
the minor ridges of the grass pieces appeared, as the fog undulated in fleecy 
waves in the passing breeze, which, as they rose and sank like the swell of the 
ocean, disclosed every now and then the works on some high lying sugar estate, 
and again rolled over them like the tide covering the shallows of the sea, while 
shouts uf laughter, and the whooping of the negroes in the fields, rose from out 
the obscurity, blended with the signal cries of the sugar bvilers to the stock- 
holemen of ‘Fire, fire—grand copper, grand copper,” and the ca ca’ing, like so 
many rooks, of the children driving the mules and oxen in the mills, and the 
everlasting splashing and panting of the water-wheel of the estate immediately 
below us, and t!ie cracking of the wain and waggonmen’s long whips, and the 
rumbling of the machinery of the mills, and of the carriage-wheels ; while the 
smoke from tlh unseen chimney-stalks of the sugar-works whirling darkly up 
through the wa: :ry veil, like spinning water-spouts, from out the bosom of the 
great deep. Axon the veil rose, and we were once more gradually enveloped in 
clouds. Presen:'y the thickest of the mist floated up, and rose above us, in a gauze 
like canopy of iieecy clouds overhanging the whole level plain, through which 
the red quench d sun, which a moment before was flaming with intolerable 
brightness over..ead, suddenly assumed the appearance of around red globe in an 
apothecary’s window, surrounded by a broad yellow sickly halo, which dimly lit 
up, as if the sua had been in eclipse, the cane-tields, then in arrow, as it is call- 
ed, (a lavender-coloured flower, about three feet long, that shoots out from the 
top of the cance, denoting that it is mature, and fit to be ground,) and the Guinea- 
grass plats, an] the nice-looking houses of the Bushas, and the busy mill-yards, 
and the noisy gangs of negroes in the fields, which were all disclosed, as if by 
the change of ascene. At length, in love as we were, we remembered our 
breakfast ; and in beginning to descend, we encountered in the path a gang of 
about three dozen little glossy black picaninies going to their work, the oldest not 
above twelve vears of age, under the care of an old negress They had all their 
little packies, or calabashes, on their heads, full of provisions ; while an old 
cook, with a bundle of fagots on her head, anda fire stick in her hand, brought up 
the rear, her province being to cook the food which the tiny little work-people 
carried. Presently one or two book-keepers, or deputy white superintendents, 
also passed,—strong, healthy looking young fellows, in stuff jackets and white 
trousers, and all with good cudgels intheir hands. ‘The mist which had conti- 
nued to rise up and up, growing thinner and thinner as it ascended, now rent 
overhead about the middle of the vale, and the masses, in scattered clouds, drew 
towards the ledge of the hills that surrounded it, like floating chips of wood in 
a tub of water, sailing in long shreds towards the most precipitous peaks, to 
which, as they ascended, they attached themselves, and remained at rest. And 
now the bright sun, reasserting his supremacy, shone once more in all his tropi- 
cal fierceness right down on the steamy earth, and all was glare, and heat, and 
bustle. 

Next morning I rode out at daylight with Mr. Bang, who had arrived on the 
previous evening. We stopped to breakfast at a property of his about four miles 
distant, and certainly we had no reason to complain of our fare—fresh fish from 
the gully, nicely roasted yams, a capital junk of salt beef, a dish I always glory 
in on shore, although a hint of it at sea makes me quake ; and, after our repast, | 
once more took the road to see the estate, in company of my learned friend. 
There was a long narrow saddle, or ridge of limestone, about five hundred feet 
high, that separated the southern quarter of the parish from the northern. The 
cane-pieces, and cultivated part of the estate, lay in a dead level of deep black 
mould, to the southward of this ridge, from out which the latter rose abruptly. 
The lower part of the ridge was clothed with the most luxuriant orange and 
shaddock, and lime, and star-apple, and breadfruit, and custard apple-trees, be- 
sides numberless others, that I have no time to particularize, while the summit 
was shaded by tall forest timber. Proceeding along a rough bridle-path for the 
space of two miles, we attained the summit of the saddle, and turned sharp off to 
the right, to follow a small footpath that had been billed in the bush, being the 
lines recently run by the land-surveyor between Mr. Bang's property and the 
neighbouring estate, the course of which mine host was desirous of personally 
inspecting. We therefore left our horses in charge of the servants, who had 
followed us, running behind, holding on by the tails of our horses, and began to 
brush through the narrow path cut in the hot underwood. After walking a hun- 
dred yards or so, we arrived atthe point where the path ended abruptly, abutting 
against a large tree that had been felled, the stump of which remained, being about 
three feet high, and at least five in diameter. Mr. Bang immediately perched 
himself on it to look about him, to see the /ay of the land over the sea of 
brushwood. 

Iremained below, complaining loudly of the heat and confined air of my 
situation, and swabbing all the while most energetically, when I saw my friend 
start. 

“ Zounds, Tom, look behind you!" We had nothing but our riding switches 
in our hands. A large snake, about ten feet long, had closed up the path behind us, 
turning slow:y from one branch to another, and hissing and striking out its forked 
tongue, as it twisted itself, atthe height of my head from the ground, amongst the 
trees and bushes round about, occasionally twining its neck round a tree as thick as 
my body, on one side of the path, and its tail round another, larger in girth than 
my arm, (I dare not say thigh, or vuld Colman would be at me,) on the other; 
when it would, with prodigious strength, but the greatest ease, and the most 
oily smoothness, bend the smaller tree like a hoop, until the trunks nearly touch- 
ed, although growing full six feet asunder, as if a tacklefall, or other strong pur- 
chase, had been applied ; but continuing all the while it was putting forth its 
power, to glide soapily along, quite unconcernedly, and to all appearance as pliant 
as a leather thong,—shovoting out its glancing neck, and glowering about with its 
little blasting fiery eyes,—and sliding the forepart of the body onwards without 
pausing, as if there had been no strain on the tail whatsoever, until the stems of 
the trees were at length brought together, when it let the smaller go with a loud 
spank, that shook the dew off the neighbouring branches, and the perspiration 
from Tom Cringle’s forehea/—whose nerves were not more steady than the 
trees—like rain, and frightened all the birds in the neighbourhood ; while it, the 
only unstartled thing, continued steadily and silently in its course,—turning and 
looking at us, and poking its head within arm's length, and raising it with a loud 
hiss, and a threatening attitude, on our smallest motion. 

** A modern group of the Laocoon—lord, what a neckcloth we shall both have 
presently !’’ thought I. Meanwhile, the serpent seemed to be emboldened from 
our quietude, and came so near, that I thought I perceived the hot glow of its 
breath, with its scales glancing like gold and gilver, and its diamond-like eyes 
sparkling ; but all so still and smooth, that unless it were an occasional hiss, its 
motions were noiseless as those of an apparition. 

At length the devil came fairly between us, and I could stand it no longer. 
We had both up to the present period been really and truly fascinafed; but the 
very instant that the coast was clear in my wake, by the snake heading me, and 
gliding between me and Mr. Bang, my manhood forsook me all of a heap, and, 
turning tail, I gave a loud shout, aud started off down the path at speed, leaving 
Bang to his fate, perched on his pedestal, like the laughing satyr, never once 
looking behind ; however, the next moment I heard him thundering in my rear. 
My panic had been contagious, for the instant my sudden motion had frightened 
the snake out of his way, he started forth atter me at speed, and away we both 
raced, until a stump caught my foot, and both of us, after flying through the air 
a couple of fathoms or so, trundled head over heels, over and over, shouting and 
laughing. Pegtop now caine up to usin no small surprise ; but the adventure 
was at an end, and we returned to Mr. Bang’s to dinner. 


Summary. 


English worship in Pavis.—The English Episcopal service, every Sunday 
morning, in the chapel of the British Embassy, by the Right Reverend Bishop 


Luscombe ; sacraments on festivals, andthe first Sun lay in each month.—At the 
Oratoire, every Sunday at three; service by the Bishop, and the Rev. George 
Lefebvre.—At Marbeeuf Chapel, Champs Elysées, morning and afternoon ser 
vice on Sundays; service by the Rev. Robert Lovett.—Vaugirard Ch ipel, morn- 


ing service, Rev 





on the sabbath, by the George Lefebvre 
Rue du Bouloy, near the Palais Royal, every Sunday, at noon.—Unitarian Ser- 
vice, Rue St. Honoré, every Sunday, at one o'clock, by the Rev. Israe! Worsley 
—The Friends’ Society, provisional meeting-house, Rue de la Paix ; 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeardley. 


Wesleyan Service, 


preachers, 


Pensions.—Just as the House was about to adjourn on Saturday morning, a! 


list was ordered forthwith to be prepared of the names of all persons having pen- 





sions on the Civil List of England, Scotland, and Ireland, on 30th November, 
1830 ; stating the date of the grant, and amount of each pension; distinguish- 
ing those that have been continued on the Civil List, and thuse that have been 
paid from the Consolidated Fund, agreeably to the 2d and 3d Will. IV., c. 116, 
and the names of those who have ceased to receive their pensions from the 
Consolidated Fund, and the dates when the payments were discontinued, stating 
whether by death or otherwise. 

Scots Burghs.—A Royal warrant has been issued, appointing a commission 
to inquire as to the existing stateof municipal corporations in Scotland. Among 
many other important investigations, the commissioners are to inquire as to the 
manner of electing magistrates, the boundaries over which the municipal juris- 
diction extends, and as to what changes may be advantageously made in these 
particulars. 

The late Mr. Wilberforce —The following requisition has been sent to the son 
of this benevolent man, on the subject of a public funeral :— 

“TO THE REV. H. W. WILBERFORCE. 

“We, the undersigned Members of both Houses of Parliament, being anxious 
upon public grounds to show our respect for the late William Wilberforce, and 
being also satisfied that public honours can never be more fitly bestowed than 
upon such benefactors of mankind, earnestly request that he may be buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and that we, and others who may agree with us in these 
sentiments, may have permission to attend his funeral. 

* William Frederick, Brougham, (C.), Eldon, Lansdowne, (P. C.) Vassal Hol- 
land, Westminster, Clarendon, Essex, Clifden, Wellesley, Grey, Bexley, Sid- 
mouth, Grafton, W. Cantuar, Ripon (P. S.), Wellington, Haddington, Plunkett, 
J. Lincoln, E. Chichester, Bristol, Gosford, Harrowby, Albemarle, C. J, London, 
Godolphin, Rosslyn, Calthorpe, Bute, Denbigh, Ducie, Caledon, Clanricarde, 
Morley, Edward Hereford, Dacre, Charles Lemon, E. Knatchbull, J. H. Lang- 
ston, Alexander Baring, Stephen Lushington, J. Scarlett, G. Byng, &c. &c.” 

Mr. Wilberforce’s family have complied with the request, and the funera! will 
take place this day at one o’clock. ‘The Members of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons will meet at half-past twelve precisely, aud proceed from their respec- 
tive Houses of Parliament to Westminster Abbey. —Aug. 3. 


The Crown Jewel Room.—The lighting of the Crown Jewel Room in the 
Tower, of which much complaint had been made, has recently undergone a great 
improvement. Lamps of increased power are now substituted, with silver re- 
flectors on a new construction; which, besides the light of the lamps them- 
selves, present by their reflection on the plate glass enclosing the jewels a surface 
of flame of nearly triple power. ‘The effect is highly advantageous to the regal 
and princely ensigns there displayed. 

Admiral Sir Richard King left town on Tuesday to assume the command at 
the Nore, in the room of Vice-Admiral Sir John Poer Beresford. 

Presented at the King's Levee on 31st July :—Claxton, Mr. Robert, Solicitor 
General for St. Christopher, Nevis, and the Virgin Islands, by Mr. Secretary 
Stanley. 

Keane, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John, K.C.B., and G.C.H., on his appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces at Bombay, by Lord Hill. 

Macdonald, Major, on his appointment as Military Secretary at Bombay, by 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Keane. 

Temple, Mr., on his appointment as Lieut.-Governor of Sierra Leone, by Mr. 
Secretary Stanley. 

Ussher, Mr., on his appointment as Vice-Consu! at Hayti, by Lieut-General 
Sir Herbert Taylor. 

The Schoolmaster Abroad.—The peculiar and felicitous style of Mr. W. 
M’Mahon may be, with some prospect of advantage, laid before the public, asa 
model for the imitation of Advertisers. We copy verbatim from a very neatly 
printed shop-bill : 

“William M’Mahon, of Pallas-grean, has arrived from London with a large 
supply of things which he never had before and which he intends to make men- 
tion of :—a few fine cloths of different shades and colours, Slik ribbons of every 
description, also the greatest bargains of Laces 50 pieces of cord Cheaper than 
ever was seen inthe country. Although Castor oil is on the rise, he will sell it 
at 3 1-4 an ounce, &c. 

‘William M’Mahon forfeits himself that the blind and innocent will get as 
much justice as if they had twenty eyes. No reduction on Stuffs, Cottons, 
Taffatys, or checks but rather on the rise. 

“*N.B.—No credit given.—No second price. Neither will he open his doors 
when shut, until next morning. ** Pallis-green, July 4th, 1833.” 

Tipperary Free Press. 

Paris, July 30, 1833.—The third anniversary of the “ Three Immortal Days” 
is Over without any revolutionary repetitions ; Paris is in repose, and the Popular 
Monarchy is itself again—thanks to the precautionary measures of the govern- 
ment, the propriety and prudence of the Garde Nationale ; and entre nous, to the 
diversion caused in the camps of the different parties by the inauguration of Na- 
poleon’s statue. 

I understand that the British Embassy graced the cerernony with the presence 
of its distinguished members ; but I neither saw nor heard of the other grand 
Diplomatists during the eventful day. The Hero of Acre, Sir Sydney Smith, 
was visible, decorated with all his honourable orders. To the credit of the 
Parisian populace, be it said, when the gallant Admiral appeared in the densely- 
crowded Rue de la Paix, they made way for him, with more than common 
civility, with absolute empressement. 
Napoleon ; his gallant and good-natured bearing, seemed to win the hearts of 
the French multitude, who have a national bias for heroes. Sir Sidney joined 
her Majesty's party at the Chancellerie. 


class. 
from the honours of the féte. I thought of the old story—* The play of Hamlet 
to be performed, but the part of Hamlet to be omitted by particular desire. 


Assembly, the National Convention, and the Council of Five Hundred, died a 
few days ago at Boulugne, near St. Gaudens, at the age of 82 years. 


banishment. All his colleagues, who voted before him, called for death. 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
Against the Proud. 
The Sun we deem our God and guide— 
But if the Sun was fill'd with pride, 
I'd rather dwell in endless night 
Than from the proud derive my light. 
Dangerous Vices. 
Wanton women, gaming, 
Wine, luxurious feeding, 
Soon the soul are taming, 
Quick to hell are leading. 

Mr. Owen has nearly completed the purchase of a piece of ground behind 
Holland House, on the Bayswater road, on which to try the experiment of a 
parallelogram community. 

Ominous Comcidence.—A few hours after the Premier's late defeat in the 
House of Lords, the ‘‘ Earl Grey” omnibus broke down in Piccadilly. 

Extraordinary Expedition.-—A merchant of Manchester wanted 1,500 pieces 
of printed calico of a particular description, printed in three colours, to send off 
the next day for America; not finding them at any of the warehouses, he went 
to Harpur Ley, to Mr. Lockett's, who had nothing printed of the kind wanted ; 
| this was at five in the evening, and it was necessagy to have the goods in Manches- 
ter the next day before one, to go by the rail-road to Liverpool. Mr. Alsop, who is at 
| the head of Mr. Lockett’s establishment, said he was willing to undertake the 
| order at his ownrisk. He did so, the pieces were printed in three colours, dricd, 
| glazed, 1 
| 











packed, and sent off to Manchester by twelve o'clock ; they reached 
Liverpool at three, were put on board, and the vessel sailed at five, just 24 hours 
after the order was given !—Standard. 

Judicial Wit.—At our County Assizes a witness was under cross-examination, 
who admitted that he was drunk, and then went to some public-house for more 
ale and to read the newspaper. Being asked by the Counsel whether it was not | 
| ale alone that he went for, Mr. Justice Park observed, that probably did him the 
| least harm of the two. | 





| 

Dr. Franklin recommends a young man, in the choice of a wife, to select her | 
from a bunch, giving as his reason, that when there are many daughters they im- | 

| prove each other, and from emulation acquire more accomplishments, and know | 

| more, and do more, than a single child spoiled by parental fondness. } 

| Weare requested to contradict a paragraph which we copied from a pro- 

| vincial Paper a few days back, respecting tne Marquess of Bristol’s conversion 

| to the Roman Catholic religion, which is totally without foundation.— Mornin 


| Senior General Officer on the Bengal establishment is also to return home. 


_— a 
The long projected opening in the Strand, from Waterloo-bridge to Charles- 
street, and thence to Long-acre, is about to be carried into effect. 

Mr. Croker has taken his departure for Switzerland, to pay a short visit to his 
Noble Friend the Marquess of Hertford, who is at present residing at Geneva. 

Mr. Bryer, the sub-marine diver in the eraploy of Mr. H. Abbinett, is again 
at work on the wreck of the Boyne, off Suuthsea Castle ; he has within the last 
ten days fished up 20 dozens of Port, Sherry, Lispon, and Claret wines, all per- 
fectly sound and fine, the Claret has the name of * Bell” on the corks; he has 
also collected 5 cwt. of sheet copper and copper bolts. He describes that he 
has got a hole in the hold, and his fear sometimes is that the portmanteaus and 
boxes may fall on him or block up his egress; he intends, therefore, next week, 
to blow up this part with gunpowder, su as to lay it more open, as he anticipates 
getting at some platechests. ‘The wine is in the Customhouse. 

The increase of population in the districts of England and Wales has been as 
follows, from 1700 to 1831 :—Agricultural counties, 84 per cent; metropolitan 
counties, 147; and manufacturing counties, 295. 

We understand that the eldest son of Admiral Napier is on the eve of return- 
ing home from Lisbon, in consequence of his wounds, of which he received five 
at the memorable victory off Cape St. Vincent. Mrs. Napier, who continues to 
reside at Purbrook Lodge, near Portsmouth, is in daily expectation of the arrival 
of her gallant son, who was the first to board the enemy. 

Nae Pier.—Lord Napier, of Merchiston—This family descends from the an- 
cient Thanes of Lennox, but took the name of Napier from the following event : 
—One of the ancient Earls of Lennox had three sons ; the eldest succeeded him 
in the Earldom, the second was named Donald, and the third Gilchrist. The then 
King of Scots being engaged in war, and having convocated his subjects to bat- 
tle, the Earl of Lennox was called on, amongst others, to send such force as he 
could collect to the King's assistance, which he accordingly did, keeping his el- 
dest son at home with him, but putting his men under the command of his two 
younger sons. The battle went hard with the Scots, who were not only forced 
to lese ground, but were actually running away, when Donald snatched his 
father’s standard from the bearer, charged the enemy with the Lennox-men, 
changed the fortune of the day, and obtained a victory. After the battle, as the 
custom was, every one reported his acts, when the King said, ** You have all done 
valiantly; but there is one amongst you who had ‘Na Pier’ ”’ (that is, no equal) ; 
and calling Donald to him, commanded him to change his name from Lennox to 
Napier, and bestowed upon him the lands of Gosford, and lands in life, as a re- 
ward for this service. Captain Napier descended directly from Donald. 

Accounts from Alexandria mention the increased activity of Mehemit Aliin 
in the improvement of the extensive territories now subject to his government. 
Among other projects, we are told, he is erecting the port of Suda into a gene- 
ral mart for the trade of Syria. He is also employing several foreign engineers 
—among whom are two Englishmen, Messrs. Wallace and Galloway—to survey 
the interior both of Syria and Egypt, with a view to the improvement of the in- 
ternal communications of the country by roads and canals for commercial 
purposes. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is said to be about sending an agent to London to con- 
tinue negotiations already commenced relative to the proposed completion of 
the canal for connecting the Nile with the Red Sea at Suez. He is also repre- 
sented as contemplating various other works, indicative of his conviction that he 
had concluded a lasting peace with the Porte. 





His name, and “auld acquaintance” with | 


About half a score of the Heroes of July assisted at the fétes, all of the lower | 
With this exception, the men who made the Revolution were absent | 
M. Peres, of the Haute Garonne, formerly a Member of the Constituent | 


At the | 
trial of Louis XVI. he was the first Member who proposed imprisonment or | 


Specimen of Irish Theological Controversy.—*t Och, Grace, honey, it would 
do your heart good to hear the fine discourse [ heard from Tim Fogarty, the school 
master, at Abbey side, when he he was converting Dick Nowlan. Dick, like a 
poor ignorant creathure as he is, said that the Protestant religion was the best, 
| for, says he, isn't it the reformed religion, and an’t we all crying out for reform 

from morning till night, and here's a reformed religion ready made to your hand ?’” 
| “ Why then, bad luck to you, ye spalpeen,”’ says Tim, ‘sure the Roman is the 
| only true faith ; did’t you see or hear of Paul's epistle (which means a letther) 

to the Romans?” ‘* Yis, I did, sure enough,” said Dick. ‘‘ Well then,” says 
| Tim, “did yon ever hear or see of Paul, or any other of the saints, writing a 
| letther to the Protestants? Now, Dick, what have you got to say!”—Faith, 
| Grace, honey, that foolish fellow, Dick Nowlan, was dum-foundered, and could 
| not say boo to a goose; and who. after that, could doubt the Roman Catholic 
| religion being the only true one; and who, could help wishing to convart the 
| good masther and parson Disney, and the rest of the good people to it?”—The 
| Repealers. 


Muiperial Parlianent, 


JEWISH CIVIL DISABILITIES’ BILL. 
House of Lords, Aug. 1. 
Lord BEXLEY rose to move that the Bill be read a second time. We un- 
derstood the Noble Earl to say that the privileges of natural-born subjects ought 
| to be granted to the Jews. He considered the case of the Jews distinct from 
| that ofthe Roman Catholics. There were three objections urged against the ad- 
mission of the Jes to civil rights ; first, a political objection ; secondly, a re- 
ligious ; and, thirdly, a mixed objection. He contended that the Jews ought not 
to be excluded from the ordinary privileges enjoyed by citizens. If a Bill of 
this kind passed there was no danger to be apprehended, as the Jews had al- 
ready proved good subjects. It had been observed that the Jews had such a lo- 
cal aftection for Palestine, and so strong was their desire to return to it, that they 
would never fix themselves any where else as a people, and they had sufficient li- 
| berty at present. He (Lord Bexley) considered that it had been fully proved 
| that, in all places where the Jews had been admitted to the rights and privileges 
to which the citizens belonged, they had proved good citizens, and had become 
| attached to the country. It was well known that in Poland the Polish Jews as- 
, sisted in the defence of that country ; and in the Netherlands, where they were 
| admitted to the rights and privileges of the State, a considerable number were 
inthe garrison at Antwerp, assisting in its defence. Under the enlightened 
state of society which existed, there was eyery chance that, in a series of years, 
the Jews might become converts 
| The Archbishop of CANTERBURY said the Noble Lord who moved the 
| secoud reading of the Bill had adopted that course of moderation, of calmness, 
and of piety which he would have expected from his Noble Friend, and which 
charactcrised every proceeding in which he took part. Of many of the objections 
which had been urged against the Jews, he thought as lightly as his Noble 
Friend. [Hear, hear.] As to their expectation of a return to the promised land, 
| if itbe true that they have never yet resigned thet hope of again possessing 
| those advantages and blessings particularly their own, who should think the 
worse of them onthis account? If they did not indeed forget the promises 
| which had been made to them, and cherished the expectation of regaining those 
| advantages of which they had been deprived by circumstances, and if even their 
| nitimate view was aretarnto that Jerusalem from which they had been banish- 
ed, lie did not think this was a reason why they should be incapable of attach- 
ment to the country which, for the present, afforded them shelter and pro- 
tection, or incapable of loyalty to the Sovereign, and of maintaining the 
relations of society with their fellow subjects. Another objection to 
this people was much insisted on, though not touched by his Noble 
Friend—-it was, that their moral and intellectual capacities were not 
as to entitle them to any share inthe Legislature. Now as to the 
question of morality, the principles of their morality were founded on the laws 
of the Prophets—were drawn from the fountain of holiness—and he was not 
aware that they had been so corruptedby man as to be entirely deprived ef their 
original lustre. Nor was there any thing to show that they were more inattentive 
| to their law than too many Cliistians, he lamented to say, undoubtedly were to 
the divine precepts of the Gospel. And, with all allowance for human infirmity, 
he believed there was little ground for particularly objecting to the Jews upon 
the score of immorality. As to their intellectual powers, they certainly did not 
appear to him in the contemptible light in which they were contemplated by others. 
But he thought that Parliament was the place of all others where they could be 
of least service; and even if they could be of more service than he even could 
imagine he would not consent to purchase their services at the expense of 
principle—[hear, hear]. The Noble Baron next stated that the Papists and 
Protestant Dissenters enjoyed in full all those privileges which were now called 
for on behalf of the Jews, and his Noble Friend proceeded to ask why then 
should the Jews be excluded from these advantages which are enjoyed by all 


; such 


| other classes of his Majesty's subjects, and the more especially as the number 


they could send to Parliament would of necessity be so small as to be incapable 
of having that degree of influence which would prove injurious, even if 
exercised to the prejudice of the religion of the country! What harm then, 
asked the Noble Baron, could result from adinitting them to Parliament? 
This question might perhaps be well met by another question. If 
they are to be so powerless in Parliament, what good would result from 


Herald. © | admitting them to Parliament ’ And this the more especially, as they 
appeared to be a class of men disqualified by their habits and man- 

Rational Rerenge.—At the last Mayo Assizes a prisoner was indicted upon a | ners from taking a useful part in the Legislature. It was not this, however, 
charge, to subsiantiate which it became necessary to produce a donkey in Court, | which had weight with him ; it was to the principle he objected—{cheers]. The 
“| as something turned 1 po identity. The prisoner was convi , and the | great principle of this State, was that the religion of this country should be 
| very next day the unfortunate witness (the donkey) was found murdered by the | Christian. Now, taking this view of the case, the false religion of Mohammed 
| road-side. and Bramah were less objectionable than the religion of the Jews. The Jewish 
Lieut.-General Sir Colin Halkett has been re-called from the command of the | creed was of course intrinsically superior to these superstitions, but it stood in a 
| forces at Bombay, and Lieut.-General Sir John Hearse, G.C.B, late Lieut.- | relation to Christianity which was unknown to either of the others. There was 
| Governor of Jamaica, isto be his successor. Sir John had scarcely arrived at | in the religion of the Jew not simply a negative, but a posuice contradiction to 
} the Presideiicy, from Europ > and appointed his Staff, when Government appoints | Christiani/y The profession of aJew's faith included init a declaration that one 
a successor tohim. Major-General Sir Samuel Ford Wittingham, K.C.H., the | whom we regard as a Saviour was a wicked impostor, and one that justly suffered 


death—one that cast disgrace upon their name, and brought exile and servitude and 
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persecution upon their nation—{hear]. There were persons who, professing 
Christianity, might be indifferent to this distinction between the Jew and men of 
other religious persuasions, and think it should have no weight; yet this he could 
not well imagine. He might be accused of folly and bigotry when he declared 
that in sis opinion the nations were under the guidance of a special ProvipENCE 
which had regard to the interests of our holy religion, and that empires as well 
as nations crumbled into dust, when they again flung from them the precepts and 
practices of Christianity, and forgot their duties to Him who presides over all 
things for the interests of the true faith and the glory of His holy name. For him- 
self, he should fee] himself wanting in what was due to the AUTHOR of our holy 
religion, if he did not vote against the Bill—[cheers] He looked upon the Jews 
with wonder, mixed with admiration. From the first they were separated from 
the other nations of the earth. They stood apart like a light in the firmament 
showing forth the prevailing attributes of the Creator, and announcing the hope 
of a Repeemer to a benighted world—[hear, hear]. In their present state they 
yet maintained their original character of vouchers for the divine truth, and bear 
a testimony irrefragable, because involuntary, to the faith of the Gospel, attest- 
ing the truth of the prophecies which related to Curist’s mission and their own 
misfortunes. He regarded them with admiration and pity. He felt respect for 
their constancy, and compassion for their errors and sufferings. He hoped the 
time would come when the veil would drop from their eyes and they would see 
the delusion which had unhappily led them astray, and fall into the arms of the 
Saviour, who had all along considered thera as erring children, and who held his 
arms open to receive them in their penitence. He himself regarded them as bro- 
thers, separated for a time from the great family, but one day to be restored to 
the household of faith, under the protection of the common Fatuer. In conclu- 
sion, he declared he would give them every privilege and advantage which could 
really benefit them, or which could gratify their feelings or increase their consi- 
deration in the State, except the privilege of sitting in Parliament. The Most 
Reverend Prelate then moved that the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

The Archbishop of DUBLIN said he felt bound to support the Bill. Asa 
Christian Priest, it was not probable he was indifferent to Christianity. It was 
not probable that as a Prelate he was indifferent to the interests of the Protestant 
Establishment, or that as a Member of that House he could desire the degrada- 
tion of their Lordships. He said he would address himself to the objections 
which had been raised against the measure. Wherever any alteration in the 
Church Establishment was proposed, certainly the onus probandi burden of 
proving that such change would be beneficia: lay with him who proposed it, but 
whenever there was a question of removing restrictions, the burden of proof lay 
on the other side. They who opposed the removal of the restrictions were 
bound to show the use and advantage of these restrictions, and if good reason 
could not be shown for their maintenance they should be at once removed. The 
objections to the Bill might be put into two classes—the first political, the second 
religious. In the first class of objections would be found those urged against 
the Jews as of a different nation, and that. as Jews of England, they were not 
capable of sufficient attachment to the soil to entitle them to a share in the Le- 
gislature. With this first class of objections he would have nothing to do on the 
present occasion. He wished to trouble their Lordships on political questions 
as seldom as possible. To advert to the second class of objections ; it was con- 
tended that the Jews ought not, on accountof their religious tenets, to havea 
share inthe Legislature. Now here, said he, arises a question difficult to answer 
—{Cheers.] Parliament imposed laws and taxes upon the community, and it 
also was at present the only Legislature for the Church. Convocations were in 
a dormant state; in Ireland they were not even in that. If then the question 
were asked, how a Jew could legislate for a Christian Church, he could only an- 
swer it by another question, what right had Papists and Protestant Dissenters to 
legislate for the Established Church, of which they were not members? Now 
the Jews were farther removed from the Protestants of the Church than either 
of the other parties he had adverted to, and were therefore, in his opinion, less 
dangerous to it. He need not stop to prove that persecution on account of reli- 
gious error was not a thing to be justified in these days. He would then observe 
that restrictions even were only to be defended when they presented corruption, 
degradation, danger, or some evil to the Church. Their Lordships knew that 
during the domination of the Presbyterian party in this country all the Protestant 
Clergy were turned out of their benefices ; and he confessed that if the question 
were simply one of whether it would be better for a man to live under a Govern- 
ment differing little from him in religious professions or differing much, he would 
be in due regard for life and personal liberty bound to choose that Government 
whose religious opinions were most at variance with his own—as, for example, 
it would be better for a Protestant to be under the Mohammedan Governments 
of Turkey and Persia than under the Christian Governments of Spain or Portu- 
gal. The existence of a Christian Legislature was to the sectarian no security 
for life or property. The persecutions Christian sects have exercised against 
each other has been always greater than any which had been exercised against 
Christians by the unbelievers. He confessed that it would be improper for Jews 
to legislate for the affairsof the Church; but it was equally an anomaly that 
Papist or Presbyterian should legislate for the Protestant Church ; and he 
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he hoped that it would ultimately be transferred into it by the Jews becoming 
Christians. But he would ask was not so desirable an event more likely to be 
brought about by conciliation than by exclusion! He was of the former opinion, 
and upon that ground would support the measure. 

Lord DE CLIFFORD said he was determined to support the motion ; but, 
before he went further, he wished to ask, the Noble Lord on the Woolsack 
whether Jews as well as other persons born in this country were not entitled to 
all the privileges of the Constitution! Such, he believed, was the doctrine of 
the great Mr. Fox and other celebrated statesmen. Such were the principles 
upon which the most enlightened men had argued the Catholic question, and for 
himself he would say that, though as a Roman Catholic he felt it right to regu- 
late his social and moral conduct upon the principles of that Church, yet, as a 
Member of their Lordships’ House, he felt called upon to regulate his public 
conduct upon the principles of the Protestant Church. He saw no ground 
either of justice or sound policy by which they could be justified in refusing to 
grant to the Jews an equal right to share in the privileges of the Constitution. 
The House was too strong to fear the Jews, and they would be unworthy the 
name of legislators if they suffered a subject to dictate to them. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR had no hesitation in saying that, according 
to his opinion, and he believed he might say according to the opinion of all the 
soundest lawyers in this country, his Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish 
religion were born to all the rights, franchises, privileges, and immunities of his 
Majesty’s subjects, except so far as positive enactments of law should have ex- 
cepted them from the enjoyment of any of those franchises, privileges, rights, or 
immunities, or should regulate and define the enjoyment of them. There were 
statutory enactments expressly framed with the avowed intention of relieving 
that class of his Majesty's subjects, and of relieving them by the name of his 
Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish religion. from certain statutory burdens 
imposed upon them, but which, like many enactments of the penal code (both as 
regarded Protestant Dissenters and Catholics generally), intending to strike at 
one class of religionists, had, from the letter of the enactment, the effect of bur- 
dening these other classes. Notwithstanding this, when the preservation of the 
monarchy and of the constitution in church and state could only be secured by 
the temporary suspension of the rights of the subject, the supreme power of the 
state was justified in suspending them. It was not the Christian religion that 
was part of the law of the land, the Christianity of the Dissenter was no part of 
the law of the land, be he Presbyterian, Baptist, or any other shade of Dissenter, 
nor was the Christianity of the Roman Catholic part of the law of the land, but 
that which was part of the law of the land, that which the law protected and 
cherished, and upon which the main power of the law was founded, was the 
Christianity of the Church of England as by law established. Now he consi- 
dered it a fundamental doctrine, that no person ought to be excluded from the 
enjoyment of any right or privilege of a purely civil and secular nature, in respect 
to the religious belief which he honestly and conscientiously entertained. Any 
restriction had a tendency to press hardly on that part of the community, who, 
instead of being oppressed, ought to be encouraged. ‘They pressed upon men of 
conscientious minds—they pressed upon men of real scruples—of tender con- 
sciences ; whereas, upon those who drove a traffic, who made their God a great 
gain rather here than hereafter, the pressure was comparatively light indeed. 
Not merely the Deist, who did not believe in religion as revealed in Scrip- 
ture, but the Atheist, who did not believe in religion at all—not even 
in the natural religion—the Athiest was not excluded. [Hear, hear.] He 
might come in any day. [Loud criesof ‘‘Hear.”] Bolingbroke and Shaftes- 
bury had sworn on the faith of a Christian man, believing in Christianity no more 
than the excluded Jews. Wilkes, too, who, as an instrument in the hands of 
others, had done some good, was more the enemy of Christianity than a Jew. 
He denied that we were the most moral people in the world, though we were, no 
doubt, the people in the world best satistied with ourselves. From the begin- 
ning to the end of the whole bill there was nothing which the utmost wit and in- 
genuity of man, without a studious perversion of sense, could twist into any thing 
pointing towards the encouragement of impiety or the extension of blasphemy. 
Those words were not to be intended—to naturalize them here you must natu- 
ralize the act of persecution—you must take into your hands the inquisitor’s text- 
book. Whoever believed that which another did not believe was said to betieve 
what was so contrary to truth that no man could believe it. This was the fun- 
damental proposition of all persecution, and upon this was founded that charge 
against those who had endeavoured to tear a leaf out of the book, the very last 
chapter of which now stood before their lordships for abolition. He gave his en- 
tire support to the bill. 

The Duke of GLOUCESTER considered the proposed measure one of the 
most serious and awful that cuuld come under the consideration of the House. 
Nobody had a greater horror of persecution than he had, but he could not allow 
(aud he spoke it with the greatest respect towards those of the Jewish persua- 
sion), that persons who denounced Christianity should be admitted into the 
Legislature. He did not wish that we should follow the example of other na- 
tions, but let it be remembered that the Jews in France were at this moment 
precisely in the same state as the Jews in England—[No, no, from the Duke of 
Sussex]. He begged his illustrious relative’s pardon, the fact was so. The 





thought it was an anomaly which ought speedily tobe put an en to, and suggested | Jews were only tolerated, and God forbid that they should not be tolerated. 


that a Commission might be appointed, to which all purely ecclesiastical matters, 
should be referred. But this did not apply to civil matters and he did not think 
they were justified in excluding Jews from legislating in such matters, when they 


The Duke of SUSSEX gave his Noble relative full credit for the sincerity of 
his opinion, and only asked an equal degree of credit to be extended to himself. 
He was one of those who looked upon this as entirely a political question ; that 


were compelled to obey the laws and pay taxes. It was said the Jews were } it had nothing whatever todo with religion. He would say, as had been said by 


under a curse—that they were a morument of the divine vengeance. He ad- 


mitted that they were—he considered their present condition a fulfilment of the |a curse, but woe to those who were to carry that curse 


a Rev. Divine, in one of his works, it is true that the Jews were visited with 
into effect. 


prophecies. But why should they make themselves the executors of the divine | Though be agreed with his Noble relative that we were an independent nation. 
judgments. They were only to act according to commands expressly given, not | and as such, ought to judge for ourselves, yet, if we looked at the example of 
in accordance with their interpretation of the Lord's intentions —The Romans | France we should find that a certain sum was yearly set apart for the payment 
were the appointed instruments for the destruction of Jerusalem, but that did | of the Rabbies. Upon this subject he had been in correspondence with a most 


not justify them in their subsequent atrocities towards the Jews. We should 


distinguished lawyer, M. Neyer, the Minister of Justice, in Belgium. He was 


take care lest, in our over zeal to execute the divine judgments, we did not fall | sorry to differ from the Noble Earl, but he had so strong an opinion of the jus- 
in for some share of the Divine wrath. Besides, if we hold people justified for | tice of the claims of these persons that he felt himself bound to give the Bill 


fulfiling divine judgments without the express commands of the Lord, we shall 


be, in fact, justifying the Jews for crucifying Christ. If there be judgments | 





his support. 
The Duke of GLOUCESTER observed that he had not said one word about 


pending they will be executed ; but it was not for them, without an express com- | Belgium. 


mand, to take upon themselves this execution. Above all, they must not punish 


The Duke of WELLINGTON observed that the Noble and Learned Lord 


men for their religious errors. If there were in that day a persecuting Christian | had said that it was incumbent upon those who oppused this Bill to find reasons 
he differed more from them than the Jews do from us. ‘That persecuting Chris- | for their opposition. This was a Christian country, and before their Lordships 
tian believed indeed that the Messian had come, but for him it was not the true | were called upon to pass this Bill, some case of necessity for extending privi- 
Messiah—it was some phantom Messiah that he acknowledged, not the Saviour | leges to the Jews ought to be made out. Their Lordships had passed the Ro- 
who protested against vidlence, and rebuked St. Peter for drawing a sword in his | man Catholic Relief Bill, and had repealed the Test and Corporation Acts, be- 
defence. It was next said they ought to look to the scandal and foul scorn with | cause they thought that they ought no longer to continue the restrictions im- 
which the Jews treated our religion. If they did this, not only should they be | posed by the law of the country during the preceding century. Roman Catholics 
excluded from the Legislature, but punished according to law, for interfering with | and Dissenters, before the restraining statutes were imposed, had enjoyed all the 
the religious worship of their neighbours ; but moreover he thought the scandal | privileges of the constitution. Was that the case as to the Jews! The Jews, 
was greater on the other side, in declaring that a Christian constituency should | on the contrary, were considered as alien enemies, and from the reign of Edward 
not elect a Jew for their representative. It was a scandal to our faith to suppose | the First down till the time of the Commonwealth, were not allowed to exist in 
that it was so fragile that it could not bear to be touched. He would only add | the country atall. The Noble and Learned Lord had referred to certain Acts 


that this Bill was even less objectionable than the Catholic Emancipation Bill, 


of Parliament giving indulgenees to the Jews in the form of words adopted by 


in one respect; for it cunferred no right of a seat in Parliament, as in the case | this Bill—[{Hear, hear.] That was perfectly true. Those indulgences were 
of the Catholic Peers. ‘This Bill only permitted Christians, if they were so | conferred upon Jews in the colonies, viz., in Canada, Jamaica, and Barbadoes ; 


minded, to elect Jews as their representatives in the House of Commons. 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA would never think of putting the Roman 
Catholics, who were Christians, on the same footing with the unbelieving Jews. 
He regretted that this Bill, which was a tissue of blasphemy and impiety, was 
not spurned from the House when the first reading was proposed. Christianity 
was part and parcel of the law of the land, and he protested against that libe- 


but was there no reason why those privileges were conferred! The reason was 
that European inhabitants were particularly required in the colonies at the mo- 
ment those laws were passed. No attempt was made to prove that any such 
necessity now existed. Bonaparte, when the Jews required certain privileges, 
inquired before he would admit them, whether it was safe to admit them, and 
upon what principles it should be done. We were now called upon to admit 


rality, or rather infidelity, which would declare that there was no longer in this | them without any inquiry at all, and when there was no reason for sucha pro- 
country to be placed any value on that religion which was formerly our pride | ceeding. The Noble and Learned Lord said that we admitted those who, like 
and hope, and under whose influence we had so long prospered. No man enter- | Wilkes and Shaftesbury, had no religion, but kept out those who had some con- 
tained greater admiration of the talents of the Right Rev. Prelate who pre- | science. He did not think that was any reason why we should give up the guard 
ceded him ; but he must say, that if Christianity was of advantage to the coun- | against the admission of Deists. He did not think it consistent with the duty 


try, as he felt satisfied it was, then he would say that it ought to be supported. 


of their Lordships, as advisers of the Crown in a Christian country to recom- 


Would the Right Rev. Prelate tell him that there was no advantage in maintain- | mend that his Majesty should give his sanction to such a measure as this. A 
ing that religion of which he was a disciple, and of preserving the worship of Noble Marquess had reproved him in the course of his speech for having smiled 
that God to whom they all looked for salvation !—[hear, hear.] Were they to | at the terms in which he had spoken of the high distinctions attained by the 
desert that Being from whom all temporal and eternal blessings flowed? He Jews in foreign countries. He was sorry he happened to smile at the moment, 
had no objection to the Jews personally, but he felt that they were, as a people, | but he could not admit the correctness of what the Noble Marquess had stated. 


case formed the most inscrutable proof of the truth of the Christian religion. 


- a monument of God's wrath, having denied that God--and further, that their | As to there having been 15 Jewish officers at the battle of Waterloo, that was 


no proof of the fact. He had himself known of many Jewish officers having 


He called upon their Lordships, therefore, as they valued the preservation of that | served in the army, and he had never heard of any thing urged against them, but 


religion, to resist the Bill. 
The Marquess of WESTMINSTER said he felt it hisduty to support this Bill. 
The Bishop of LONDON would not trouble their Lordships with many words, 


as the measure had already been so ably opposed He was adverse to the mea- | 





that had nothing to do with the present case. The Noble Duke, after a few 
further observations, said he could not as a Christian, and one of the advisers of 
the Crown, give his consent to the Bill. 

Lord MELBOURNE wished to say afew words in explanation of the vote 


sure, not merely because it had reference to Jews, but because he felt it due to | which he felt himself called upon to give with regard to the question now before 


the country to suppor: Christianity as a part of the Constitution of the country 
and of the law of the land. It was both politic and necessary to uphold Chris- 
tianity in this country, according to the forms of the Established Church, and it 


now became a question whether they were to remove the protection it had, by | classes before. Surely the Noble Duke did not mean to draw any argu- 
having its Legislature entirely Christian. He never opposed the repeal of the | ment from the oppressed and degraded condition of the Jews in former times 
Test and Corporation Acts, or any other disabilities, merely on the ground of | The Noble Duke had said there was no necessity for this measure, while a ne- 
religious principle—on that no opposition could be offered—but on the ground of | cessity had existed for a similar measure in Canada and the West Indies—the 
Injury tothe State. But here was a “ifferent case. He felt they had a right to | necessity of supplying the colonies with inhabitants. But he (Lord Melbourne) 
deny certain political privileges to persons who were altogether opposed to! would ask, if the question was to be thus put onthe principle of expediency, 
Christianity what was to become of the hizher ground of this being a Christian country—and, | 
The Bishop of CHICHESTER was sorry to differ from the Right Rev. | therefore, that the claims of the Jews could not be granted ’—[Hear, hear.] A | suct 
Prelate who had just sat down. He felt bound to consider the Jews as our! Right Rev. Prelate, however, who had spoken third in the debate, put the qnes- 
elder Christian brethren, and that is Jad 11st was the foundation uf Chr stianity, tion upon ther It ground by statine that ! g ul restrictions ought sot to be en 


| their Lordships. The Noble Duke had said that the Jews were now claiming 
| privileges which they had not enjoyed before, but that the privileges con- 
ceded to the Roman Catholics and Dissenters had been enjoyed by those 


See 

tinued unless they could be proved to be of use. He would rest this question 
on the law of England, and on common sense. It was a great error to suppose 
that the privileges called for were to be granted to individuals orto a sect. No, 
they were to be granted to the State. If persons were excluded by law from 
certain privileges. the prerogative of the Crown became so far limited : and, on 
the other hand, the privileges of the people became so far limited. He believed 
that all disabilities were injurious, and he greatly disapproved of them. The 
only exceptions he would make were as to qualifications by property. He de- 
sired to see all others removed from the Statute-book. 

Lord SEGRAVE regretted upon this occasion tobe obliged to differ from 
many of those Noble Lords with whom he was accustomed to act, but asa 
Christian he could not vote for the Bill now brought forward. 

The House divided. Present—Non-contents, 44; Proxies, 60—104; pre- 
on mn 29; Proxies, 25—54; majority against the second reading of 
the Bill, 50. 


—»—. 
SINGULAR CASE. 

Alderman Key, one of the Refurm members of the Commons for the city of 
London, has been compelled to resign his seat in consequence of mal-practices, 
which are thus described :— 

It has been pretty generally stated that Sir John Key, one of the members 
for the city, had got the Government contract for stationary, and had therefore 
rendered himself ineligible to sit in the House of Commons. It turns out, how- 
ever, that although Sir John Key actually manages the business connected with 
the contract, buys the paper, and sends it to the Stationary office in his own 
carts, and is himself in attendance there, it is not he who took the contract, but 
Mr. Jonathan Key, a bookseller, late uf Glocestershire, and supposed to be a 
brother of the Baronet, for whom, out of pure kindness and affection, Sir John 
takes all the trouble we have described. All this, however, is matter of evi- 
dence for the House of Commons, and we do not propose to touch it. 

It appears that the storekeeper of the Stationary-office, a Mr. Laurence, was 
charged with the duty of inspecting the articles furnished, and might on his 
own judgment receive or reject such as he thought fit or unfit for the service. 

Mr. Laurence, it seems, as soon as the contract was settled, expressed a wish 
to retire from his office of storekeeper, and, having communicated that wish te 
Sir John Key, Sir John applied immediately for the situation for his son. 

The duties of the office, as we have just stated, are to inspect and decide 
upon the quality of stationary to the amount of £100,000 to be supplied to the 
government. 

When Sir John made the application to Lord Grey, his Lordship asked how 
old the young gentleman was! Sir John replied that he was 18. The Premier 
said be thought he wastoo young, but referred the matter to Mr. Church, the 
controller of the office, who reported that aboy of 18 could not perform the du- 
ties (whether Mr. Church added that Sir John Key, the father, was the person 
actually executing the contract, we know not). Lord Grey communicated Mr. 
Church's report to Sir John, who, with wonderful presence of mind, said, “Then, 
my Lord, I will ask the appointment for my eldest son, who is nearly 22.” 
=. To this son the office was given, and Mr. Kingsmill Key, forthwith entered 
upon the arduous duty of examining the articles which were to be sent in ; but, 
after he had held the situation about three weeks, it turned out that he was the 
identical individual for whom his father had first asked the place ; and that he 
was not 22, nor nearit, but was, as had first been represented by his parent, 18. 
The thing made a noise, and the lad has been dismissed. 

—_—~p— 
BILSTON CHOLERA SCHOOLS. 

Saturday last, the 3d instant, Aug. being the anniversary on which the Cholera 
commenced its dreadful ravages at Bilston last year, the schools for the educa- 
tion of the poor children, who have become orphans by that awful visitation were 
opened for their reception. Previously to this solemnity a neat and well 
executed medal had been prepared by Mr. Ottley, of Birmingham, to commemo- 
rate the sad event, having on one side the front elevation of the school, with the 
following inscription :— 

** Cholera Orphan School 
opened August 3, 1833. 
Number of Orphans by Cholera under 12 years of age 450.” 

On the obverse :-— 

** Erected and supported by the Fund, subscribed by the 
British Nation, 
for the Relief of the Sufferers by Cholera at Bilston, 
in the Year 1832. 
Population of Bilston, 14,492 ; 
Persons attacked by Cholera, 3,568 ; 
Persons who perished by Cholera, 742 ; 
The first case, August 3rd ; 
The last death, September 18 ; 
Amount of Contributions, £8,536 8s. 7d. 
W. Leigh, A.M., Incumbent.” 

In the fortnight before the opening, hand bills had been distributed through 
the township informing the pocr sufferers that the Rev. Pastor and the Com- 
mittee would sit two evenings in each week at the Sunday School-house to 
enroll the names of the orphans, &c., and that it was expected some friend or 
relation would attend with them, as no child could be admitted into the school 
whose name was not enrolled ; and that orphans by cholera of all ages would be 
received and educated without any charge or cost whatever. Numerous were the 
applications, and each child was presented with a ticket of admission. 

At nine o'clock in the morning the affecting business of the day commenced : 
25 ata time of these bereaved little ones were presented by their friends to the 
Committee of ladies and gentlemen assembled at the Sunday School-house, who 
in exchange for the received ticket, placed a medal round the neck of each child, 
suspended by a black ribbon, indicative of its mournful deprivation. These 
children being conducted by a lady and gentleman from each Committee, into 
the Cholera Schools, 25 more were brought forward, and so on until the whole 
number were supplied with medals. When all were assembled in the new 
School (which consists of two excellent and commodious rooms, one for the boys 
and the other for the girls, well lighted and ventilated from the top), the Reverend 
Incumbent offered up, in the presence of the children, their friends, and all who 
attended this interesting ceremony, an appropriate and most impressive prayer 
to Almighty God (first in the hoys’ school and next in the girls), imploring Him 
to succour, bless, and protect, the undertaking and the bereaved objects fur 
whose benefit it was erected. The feeling manner with which this prayer was 
delivered, the sight of upwards of 480 destitute children, the sobbing and dis- 
tress of so many poor widows, all decently dressed in mourning, with their help- 
less infants in their arms, together with the painful recollections of the monthe 
of August and September last year, were most affecting—indeed what must be 
that person’s heart who could witness such a scene as this unmoved! There 
was not an adult present who was not affected to tears, and many a tear was 
seen trickling down the cheeks even of little ones who might have been supposed 
too young to understand or to feel their unhappy situation. 

A procession was then formed in the following order :— 

The Rev. Wm. Leigh, preceded by the Beadle of St. Leonards’s ; 
The Committee of Ladies ; 

The Female Orphans who were able to walk ; 
Widows (and other friends of the female children) carrying 
those Orphans who were too young to walk; 

The Rev. H. S. Fletcher, and the Dissenting Ministers of 
various denominations, 
preceded by the Beadle of St. Mary's; 

The Committee of Gentlemen ; 

Orphan Boys who could walk ; 

Widows and other Friends carrying the Male Infants. 

Thus arranged, the processiun moved from the Cholera School and proceeded 
through the principal part of the town in solemn silence and in tears, amidst 
thousands of sympathizing spectators, to the Church of Saint Leonard, where 
the morning service was performed by the Rev. W. Leigh, the worthy incumbent, 
who selected for the occasion those beautiful psalms, the 34th, 91st, and the 
121st, and for the lessons, the 17th chapter of the 1st Book of Kings and the 
11th chapter of St. John’s Gospel. After prayers, the Rev. Gentleman delivered 
tothe congregation, consisting of nearly 3,000 persons, an extempore address 
in the most eloquent, impressive, and affecting manner, which was listened to 
with intense interest and attention, and when he particularly addressed the poor 
children, the Rev. Gentleman himself was so much overcome as to be unable for 
some time to proceed. It was most gratifying to see the effect his impressive 
address had upon those children who were old enough to comprehend and appre 
ciate the luss they had sustained, when their departed parents were alluded to. 

After the morning service had concluded, the children were conducted to 
Mount Pleasant, and being arranged in lines, each child received a large piece 
of plum-cake and a glass of wine. Thus terminated this most solemn and af 
fecting ceremony, which was conducted throughout with the utmost regularity 
and decorum, and it was highly pleasing te see the children so decently and 
| cleanly clad. 

—@f— 
RICHARD LANDER’S EXPEDITION. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
} Custom Hovsn, Liverpoot, 31st July, 1833. 





Sir—Knowing the lively interest you take in my brother's welfare, and the 
iccess of the expedition of which he ha3 the command, any news of him will, 
| I am quite sure, be highly acceptable to you. Various reports of a discouraging 
| bat contradictory nature have been recently circulated here in regard #0 the 
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expedition, which are pretty generally believed ; but I am happy to say, many 
-of these reports are destitute of all foundation, and others are so grossly exag- 
.gerated, that the truth can with difficulty be discovered in the maze of error and 
‘falsehood in which it is entangled. -MayI, therefore, be permitted to inform you 
of all that is known at present of the expedition to the Niger, though the ac- 
‘counts are so meagre as aimost to require an apology on my part for presuming 
to trouble you with a recital of them. 

You are already apprised of the decease of Captain Harris of the Qowara, 
and of the arrival of both steamers at the Eboe country. You are also aware 
that the sailing brig Columbine was to remain at the mouth of the Nun River to 
await their return. By a letter received from a medical gentleman at Old Cala- 
bar, dated April 19th, I learn that “as a vessel called the Martha of this port 
was passing the Nun, on her destination to the Old Calabar River, she was hail- 
ed by a boat’s crew from the Columbine. When received on board, the men 
stated that the captain of their vessel had died three weeks previously ; that they 
had been reduced to great distress from the refusal of the natives to sell them 
provisions, from which extremity they were relieved by an American vessel which 
had happily just entered the river; and that they had themselves ventured over 
the bar to crave further assistance from the Martha. When questioned about 
the steam-boats, they declared they had received no intelligence whatsoever, 
respecting them, though five months had elapsed from the period of their de- 

arture. 
’ In allusion to this letter, I would venture to observe that the people inhabiting 
the banks of the Nun River are exceedingly poor and destitute, being them- 
selves very frequently in want of the necessaries of life. Their alleged refusal 
to assist the crew of the Columbine must have arisen from their utter inability 
to do so, rather than from any display of heartless indifference to the sufferings 
of our countrymen, though, Heaven knows, the poor wretches are bad enough 
at times. In regard to the non-arrival of information from the steamers in the 
interior, a thou-and conjectures might be hazarded. For my own part, I see no 
great reason to wonder at this delay, chiefly because I am convinced that no in- 
tercourse is, or can, under existing circumstances, be established between any 
part of the int--rior and the coast. This would be at variance with the barbarous 
policy of the |arbarous tribes inhabiting the country in the vicinity of the sea. 
They would not suffer a messenger from the interior to escape their vigilance. 


Were any one to attempt the journey, he would infallibly be captured and sold ; | 


therefore, unlcss our countrymen were themselves to descend the Niger, and be 
the bearers of their own despatches, I see no possibility of any communication 
being carried on between the steamers in the interior and the sailing brig on the 
coast. 

A letter hae just been received by a gentleman at this port from a young friend 
in the Bonny river; it is dated 17th May. Adverting to the expedition, the 
writer says—‘* When we passed the river Nun, the Columbine was lying there, 
but nothing had been heard of the steamers that went up the country. I was 
told this by the Captain of the Curley sloop-of-war, who was on board the Co- 
lumbine about a month ago. I gave him all the Jetters I had for the expedition, 
as he said he would return to the Bras River at the end of two or three weeks : 
@ great many have died on board the brig.” 

Still more recent accounts, which I have been able to collect from individuals 
who have within these few days arrived from Bonny, confirm the accuracy of 
these statements, and give a still higher colouring to the distresses of the crew 
of the Columbine. One of them states, that the acting master and a boy were 
the only survivors on board ; and that these solitary individuals had sent to Bonny 
for assistance. However, I am disposed to doubt the truth of this report, sim- 
ply because it was brought to Bonny by a native trader, whose steadiness and 
veracity could not be depended on. An intelligent young gentleman informed 
me yesterday, that about the latter end of May a rumour prevailed very generally 
from Accra to Badagry, that ‘‘ the white men in the walking canocs were in good 
health, and were trading a long way back in the bush.” 

I cannot close this letter without apprising you of a fact, which will appear in- 
credible to you. Can you believe me when IJ assert, on the most unquestiona- 
ble authority, that there are merchants here so heartless and inhuman as to in- 
struct the masters of their vessels who trade to the African coast, to *‘ refuse any 
assistance to the expedition, of which it may stand in need ; to reject all letters 
that may be sent from the parties connected with it; and, in fine, to hold no 
communication whatever with the steamers of the brig!’ Does it not startle 
you, that jealousy and selfishness can go so far? Believe me, I blush at the re- 
flection of a crime so hideous and un-English as this. 

Tam, &c. JOHN LANDER. 

N. B. The fact of the merchants’ instructions to the masters of their vessels 
may be safely depended on. Nothing can be more true. They had gone even 
farther than I have ventured to hint. They have taken measures to prejudice 
the minds of the natives against the expedition. 

—>—— 
SURRENDER OF LISBON TO DONNA MARIA’S FORCES. 
Defeat and Flight of the Miguelite Army. 

Intelligence of the highest importance was received on Friday from Portugal, 
Dispatches, dated the 25th ult., from Lisbon, have brought the gratifying news 
that Miguel no longer continues his hateful sway in that metropolis. It appears 
that, on the 23d ult., an action took place between the Army commanded by 
the Duke of Terceira, which had advanced from St. Ubes, and the troops of 
Miguel, under the orders ofthe notorious Jordao (the butcher); the Miguelites 
numbered 6,000, and the army under Villa Flor (Terceira) were only 1,500; 
but the Miguelites, notwithstanding this disparity of force, were totally routed, and 
a great portion of them driven into the Tagus. Jordao himself was killed on 
the quay at the water side. When this event became known at Lisbon, the 
Duke de Cadaval, and the rest of Miguel’s Ministers, evacuated the capital, 
taking the garrison with them, amounting to 4,000 men. On the morning of 
the 24th, the victorious army of Terceira was seen on the opposite heights of 
the Tagus. The inhabitants of Lisbon immediately rose en masse, and, without 
the aid or interference of a single foreign soldier, proclaimed, in due form, Donna 

aria, Queen of Portugal, with much enthusiasm and rejoicing, and proceeded 
to open the prisons, set at liberty the victims of Miguel's tyranny, and em- 
body themselves ina National Guard. It is to be observed that hitherto not a 
single soldier of Villa Flor's army had crossed from the south bank of the Ta- 
gus, nor had one of Napier's ships been seen within the bar of Lisbon. This 
declaration in the Queen's favour, therefore, was the act of the people them- 
selves. A communication was, however, made by the inhabitants to the Duke 
-of Terceira, on the morning of the 24th. ‘The Queen's flag was hoisted on 
the citadel, and afterwards that of England, which was saluted with 21 guns, a 
salute which was returned to the Royal Standard of Portugal by Admiral Parker 
and the British men of war. Terceira marched in on the 24th. On the 25th 
Napier, with Palmella on board the flag-ship, entered the river. The Duke of 
Terceira took the command of the city and of all the forts. Deserters (say the 
dispatches) were coming in from the remnant of the Miguelite force, which 
was flying towards the Douro. But few excesses had been committed ; and 
when the letters came away the most perfect tranquillity prevailed. 

Don Pedro embarked on the 27th at Oporto, on board the Flor, to proceed to 
Lisbon At that date the attack had not been renewed upon Oporto; and, as 
the Miguelite troops were seen crossing to the south of the Douro, it was believed 
that Marshal Bourmont had raised the siege, in consequence of the intelligence 
that had reached him from Lisbon. 


“ACT OF ACCLAMATION. 
» Jashon, July 24.—“On the 24th of July the people ina large body, free from 
all influence, internal or external, without compulsion, the city being forsaken by 
the troops, being assembled in the hall of the council of this very noble and 
loyal city of Lisbon, with a free and spontaneous will, and with an unanimity 
never till now seen, acclaimed and declared the Senhora Donna Maria IL. 
daughter of the immortal Pedro IV., for whom the people are ready to spill the 
last drop of their blood, as all loyal Portuguese are ever ready to do for their 


lawful Sovereign, as their legitimate Queen, and in order that this should be | 


made known, the present act was drawn up, which was signed by all present. 
“MANOEL IGNACIO DE SAMPAIO E PINA. Brigadier, 
“MAXIMILIANO JOSE DA LEONE gh , 
“JOSE SOUNEIRO VIANNA, 
“LUIZ TEXEIRA HORNE DE BREDOM, 
* ANTONIO JOAQUIM FIRMINIO DE CASTRO.” 
[Thousands of signatures follow.] : 


LAST ASSAULT ON OPORTO. 

The following letter has been received from Oporto, which will be read with 

the greatest interest :— 

** Oporto, July 26.—The glorious news which has reached us from the ¢ pital 
this morning so eclipses al! minor occurrences, that were it not that the action 
of yesterday is the last offensive movement against the city of Oporto that 
will have to be recorded during the : 
ment’s attention 


1, Brigadier, 


“Shortly after 5 o'clock yesterday morning, a heavy fire of artillery from all 
the batteries upon both sides of the river, hearing upon Lordello, and the 
Quinta de Vanzeller, announced the intention of the enemy once more to revi- 
sit the scenes of previous defeat, and to hazard his last stake in an attack b 
tween six and seven o'clock a body of men issued forth from t 
who opened a tremendous fire jusketry against the position 
deavo xto carry the batterv wit the Quinta, and to possess the 
the v e of Lordello, with t ct of cuiting off the com 
tweent city and the sea ‘I City which extends j Saget ita bar 
the Pastel ), Was most viz y supported and at one time t 
ceed teof allopposition, in § 7 possession of a part of 
from the city to the Foz wh. nee they wer only dis! lee 1 at the po 


present war, it would scarcely attract a mo- | 
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The Dramatic Author's Bill has been lost in the House of Lords. It was not 
the whole Bill that was objected to; but it was found that Mr. Bulwer had so 
many objects in view, that the bill assumed all the colours of the rainbow—it 
was in fact like the nostrums of the ancients, compounded of forty or fifty dif- 
ferent ingredients, all pulling different ways. It, however, acted as a purgative, 
passed through the Peers undigested. 

We, nevertheless, hope to see the subject revived next Session, and that 
some measures will be taken to encourage dramatic writers, and to protect their 
literary property. If a bill for this purpose be prepared—not by Mr. Bulwer, who 
isa novelist, but no Lycurgus—but by some discreet law-giver, we have no doubt 
of its success in both branches of the legislature, as well as of its utility to the 
drama at large. 


CHe Avion, 


bayonet, by a charge from the brave fellows under the command of Colonel 
Dodgin and Lieutenant-Colonel Shaw, who afterwards assisted in repelling them. 

“ At half-past nine P. M. the attack was renewed with much fury, and the as- 
sailants advanced up to our batteries, and obtained temporary possession of a 
covered way forming the communication between the Pastelleiro and a new re- 
doubt to its right, which latter they surrounded; but in the end their success 
was no greater than on the previous occasion, as they were shortly afterwards 
again compelled to retire to their lines, leaving the field strewed with dead. 

“On this occasion the enemy’s cavalry was brought into action for no other 
purpose, that can be guessed at, but to animate their infantry ; the former were 
however cut to pieces ; a troop of them actually attacked the last mentioned re- 
doubt, and when I visted the spot in the afternoon, the carcasses of eleven 
dead horses were lying in its front, two of which were not six yards distant from 
the fosse of the works. 

“The attempts upon this part of the lines having proved unsuccessful, the 
enemy determined to try his luck in the direction of Bom Fin, between which 
battery and the river Douro they showed themselves in great numbers, and ra- 
pidly drove in our outline pickets. A body of men, composed of the 5th and 
12th Cagadores, witha detachment of French and some Lancers, were sent 
out against them, who charged their advanced force, and compelled them to 
retreat. In this affair Dom Fernando ce Noronha, nephew to General Saldanha, 
was unfortunately killed, and General Bento da Franca, and three other officers 
wounded. On the left Colonel Cotter was killed, his head being partly carried 
away by acannon ball. His son-in-law, Captain Cotter, was wounded in two 
places, and had his leg amputated during the action. Volunteer Lacy, killed ; 
Captain Robinson and Ensign Russell, severely wounded. A good number of 
Portuguese and six German officers were likewise killed or wounded; and 
judging from the number already brought into the hospital, I should imagine it 
| pretty certain that the day’s amusement will have placed 500 men hors de 
combat on the part of the besieged alone, and on thatof the besiegers more 
than double that number.” 





We had been taught to believe that all disaffection and treason were at an end 
in Colombia under the new order of things, but the late advices from that coun- 
try, bring us intelligence of a conspiracy having been discovered for the over- 
throw of the government of Santander. The following letter we find in the 
Daily Advertiser :— 

Bosora, July 28th. 

“On the 23d, at night, a plan was discovered, to assassinate Santander, Obando, 
Lopez, Montoya, and others. On Montoya it was executed ; I will give you 
the particulars. It appears the revolution was in their own opinion well project- 
ed. One Pedro Orjona was to be on guard the night of the 23d, and Santander 
about 7 o’clock that evening was informed from Finza, that a revolution was to 
take place the night Orjona was on guard. The General made the inquiry, and 
found he had asked it that night, and was then on guard. The President went 
to Montoya, and told him to relieve Orjona. He did so and directed him to ac- 
company him to the main guard. On arriving at a street near my house, Orjona 
attempted to escape; and being pursued and overtaken by Montoya, drew a 
pistol from his cloak and shot him through the heart, and made his escape. The 
people ran to the quartel, and with Santander remained under arms through the 
night. Guards have been sent in pursuit of the gang, which consists of about 
20 men ; and a party arrived this afternoon saying the insurgents were surround- 
ed near Zunja, and must fight or be taken.’” They have since been taken. 

We regret to announce the tragic end of Col. Woodbine. He was, with all 


——- 

St. James Palace, July 30.—This day Mons. V. de Weyer, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the King of the Belgians, had an au- 
dience of his Majesty to deliver a letter from his sovereign. 

Downing-street, Aug. 1.—The King has been graciously pleased to nominate 
and appoint Lt.-Gen. Sir T. Dallas, of the E. I. Compy.’s army, Kt. Com- 
mander of the most Hon. Mil. Order of the Bath, to be a Kt. Grand Cross of 


the said order. his family, lately murdered on his plantation near Carthagena, by his own negroes. 
War- Office, Aug. 2.—5th Regt. of Drag. Gds: Cor. E. T. H. Chambers to This niall fact is fully pe om ia e et bs 


be Lt. by pur., v. R.S. Wardell, who rets.; G. Colquitt, Gent. to be Cor. by ‘ 
pur., v. Chambers.—11th Regt. of Foot: Staff-Asst.-Surg. D. Leonard to be MR. POWER. 


Surg., v. Moore, dec.—32d Do: Ens. R. Campbell to be Lt. by pur., v. A. R. : : ad 

G. Thomas, who rets.; J. E. W. Inglis, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Campbell. In ourlast we spoke of this very clever man in terms of warm admiration ; 

34th Do: Ens. R. W. Byron to be Lt. without pur., v. J. Arnold, dec. ; Gent. | we described him as an actor of the chaste school, and stated that his great ex- 

Cad. W. E. James, from the RI. Mil. Col., to be Ens., v. Byron.—48th Do : | cellence consisted in the fidelity and identity of his characters. The parts that 

Lt. W. Codd to be Capt. without pur., v. J. W. Duke, dec. ; Lt. R. Woodhouse | we have subsequently seen him perform, have fully confirmed us in this opinion. 

to be Capt. without pur., v. Codd, whose prom. on the 21st of April last, has Itis not, indeed, one or two characters only, that his skill as an artist, or his 

not taken place; Ens. W. A. Dely to be Lt., v. Woodhouse; Ens. C. Hicks, . ” oe 

from the h p. of the 98th Regt., to be Ens., v. Dely.—50th Do ; H. Stapleton, talent as a man, develope themselves, but in the whole range of parts that he has 
yet attempted before a New-York audience. Inno single instance has there 
been a failure, or even the slightest falling off, fromthe high excellence of the 


Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. G. Foskett, who rets.—55th Do :—Capt. T. Har- 
rison, from the h. p. of 3d W. I. Regt., to be Capt., v. R. N. Boyes, who exchs. 

first night. ‘This much we say briefly and generally, and without fear of con- 
tradiction. 


58th Do.: Staff-Asst.-Surg. J. R. Taylor to be Asst.-Surg. v. J. Huggions, who 
We dissent in toto from what has been asserted relative to his inability to 


rets. upon h. p.—69th Do.: Gent. Cad. Wm. Walker, from the Rl. Mil. Col. to 
| be Ens. without pur. v. Mundell, app. Adjt.; Ens. St. John Mundell to be Adjt, 
with the rank of Lt. v. Newell, deceased.—76th Do.: Ens. F. S. Prittie to be 
| Lt. without pur. v. Cockcraft, app. Adj.; Gent. Cad. R. W. Hopkins, from the | play Irish gentlemen. ‘he part of Sir Patrick Plenipo in the Irish Ambassador 
| “a Mil. Col. to “t= be so Avs Wn. ‘a ° png Z a V | we conceive he sustains to the full extent and meaning of the author. If this 
oss, prom.—S82d Do.: Lt. W. S. Rawson to be Capt. by pur. v. kk. G. Stokes, . : ‘ ll alia ee see's és 
| who rets ; Ens. J. G. Holmes to be Lt. by pur. v. Rawson; E. B. Hale, Gent. part were played differently, - with any higher aim at gentility, its idendity would 
| to be Ens. by pur. v. Holmes.—83d Do.: Ens. E. D’Alton to be Lt. by pur. v. be destroyed. It must retain its brogue and blunder or it ceases to be an Irish 
J. J. E. Hamilton, who rets.; T. R. Derinzy, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. D’Al- | character. High polish and education are fatal to dialects and provincialisms of 
| ton.—86th Do.: Capt. H. W. Wigmore, from the 2d W. I. Regt. to be Capt. v. | what ever description, how then are both to be blended in the same part. ? 
: m. oe = Ten _— bad h. e a 7° Pads ——— hs a a It is true that there are shades of difference in the range of characters played 
| Regt.: Capt. T. Tait, from the h. p. 6t est India Regiment, to be Uapt v. . : : ; 
| Wigmore, app. to the 86th Regiment.—Hospital Staff—Chilley Pine, Gent. to by Mr. Power; we have never observed that he lacked any quality necessary to 
| be Staff Asst-Surg. v. J. Robt. Taylor, appointed to the 58th Regt.—Kenneth the part he wens Gayecasting Tass the contrary, we eran: him the most chaste, 
| M’Caskill, Gent, to be Staff-Asst-Surg. v. Daniel Leonard, promoted to the | correct, and polished actor of Irish characters now living. A person, as it has 
been well observed by another paper, who is a gentleman in private life, and asso~ 
eiates with the best company, must be something better thata mere vulgarian upon 
the stage. 
But waving discussions of gentility, upon the old rule, that those who talk the 
most upon that subject, know the least about it—let us come back to the 


| 11th Foot. 
| The Commissions of the undermentioned Officers have been cancelled from 

acting of Mr. Power. We wish we had time and space to examine all h:s cha- 
racters in detail, to point out their excellence, and to record their beauties. 


| the 2d inst. inclusive, they having accepted commuted allowances for their half- 
| pay :—Lt. C. Millar, h. p. 8th Ft.; Lt. T. J. Lloyd, h. p. 71st Ft. ; Paymaster 
| H. Wolseley, h. p. 27th Ft.; Lt. W. H. Smith, h. p. 20th Lt. Drags.; Lt. R. 
| H. Kinchant, h. p. Unatt.; Lt. J. Uniaeke, h. p. 47th Ft.; Lt. B. F. Noyes, h. p. 
Ri. West India Rangers; Lt. T. Allen, h. p. 15th Ft.; Ens. A. Donald, h. p. 
42d Ft. ; Ens. S. Chetham, h. p. Unatt. ; Lt. H. W. Wilkinson, h. p. 67th Ft. ; 

1 York Chasteures Ltt §, Burke, hp. 4ath Pu; Hosp. Asst. R. Knox, hp, | Take the part of Dennis Brulgruddery, for instance, and study it without par 

—The under-mentioned Officer has also been allowed to retire from the service, | ticular reference to the other characters, and then see how beautifully Mr Power 

works it out. He moulds and fashions every thing to his own hand—it is not the 

puppett strutting his busy hour upon the stage, but the bona fide, honest, kind- 

hearted Irishman, living ou the coast of Cornwall, and keeping the sign of the Red 

Cow. Look again at Paudeen O' Rafferty, Dr.O' Toole, and Teddy the Tiler ; do 

they not all reach the summit of excellence ! do they lack any thing in drawing, co- 

louring or filling up? are they not, in fact, faultless? They are perfect pictutes, and 

pictures too, of the highest order, for they bear examining in the whole and in 


receiving a commuted allowance for his eommission :—Lt. H. O. Lewis, of the 
Exchange at New York on Londen, 60 days, 7j a8 per cent. | detail. No man who has seen them, who has the soul to feel and the intellect to 


38th Ft. 
eee : — comprehend, can ever forget them, or suffer their impression to be effaced from 
PEN ALBION. 


Whitehall, July 29.—The King has been pleased to grant unto Valentine 
his mind. 


Duke, Esq., Surgeon in the Royal Navy, his Royal license and permission that 
. “ <a i ; Res Mr. Power took his benefit last night, and proceeds to Mr. Maywood’s Theatre 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1833. 








the King of Sweden has been pleased to confer upon him, in approbation of the 
services he rendered to the Swedish navy in the Baltic in the years 1808 and 
1809, while Surgeon of his Majesty's ship Victory. 














he may accept and wear the ensigns of the Royal Swedish Order of Vasa, which 
at Philadelphia next week. 





- = Mr. and Mrs. Wood appear on Monday in the opera of Cinderella. There 
By the arrival of the United States from Liverpool, we are in possession of | can be no douht of their success. They afterwards join Mr. Maywood, who has, 


London papers to the 7th ult. we understand, made arrangements to revive ail the novelties of the Park. 
The most important intelligence brought by this vessel is that of the capture 


of Lisbon by the forces of Dom Pedro, and the flight of Miguel, his satellites 





| Theodore S. Fay Exsq., one of the Editors of the New York Mirror, sailed a 
' » and | few days since for Marseilles, on his way to Florence, where, it is said, he will 
the whole garrison. Count Bourmont, too, has been signally repulsed in another pass the winter. Mr. Fay is most favourably known as the author of a work, in 
desperate attack on Oporto, and has resigned his command. A report was preva- | two volumes, recently published, entitled “ Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet 
lent in London at the last dates, that Great Britain was about to send an expe- Man.” It Le = intention of Mr. F., before he returns, to visit Switzerland, 
* Sle’ Paris, 4 y . 
dition to Portugal to repel an expected attack of Spain on the armies of Pedro, Paris, and a , : - 
| A new evening paper is announced by Mr. Noah, and Mr Thomas Gill late of 

In fact, | 6 pal , . 

>| the Evening Post. Itis to be called the Evening Star, and will be devoted to 
Politics, Literature, the Drama, &c. &c. 

The Harpers have just re-published Bulwer’s last work, entitled “ England 
land the English,” from which we made some extracts a few weeks since. 
rors of the civil war that is now laying it desolate. We have given the particu- | ‘These volumes place the romantic author on the list of national libellers, but as 
| he is merely taking liberties with his countrymen, we must leave it to honest 
: cde ; | John Bull himself to pull the delinquent by the nose. 

, \l for re g¢ the civ 2 he Jews, has bee . ter . : ; 

The Bil! for removing the civil disabilities of t ne Jews, has been lost in the The same personage has resigned the command of the New Monthly Magazine. 

House of Lords by a considerable majority. We have given a report of the | We have not heard who his successor is to be. 

| dehate which took place on the occasion, elsewhere. ‘The main ground of ob- Messrs. Conner & Cooke have published Parts 13, 14 and 15 of their cheap 
edition of the Works of Sir Walter Scott. These numbers contain the Fortunes 

of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, and Quentin Durward. They maintain the cha- 

racter of the prior numbers in the excellence of their execution. 





| but there does not seem to be any good foundation for the statement. 
| the cause of Miguel would appear to be hopeless, for his rival seems every 
where of late to be victorious. It would be better, indeed, ifthe business could be 


| so settled, in order that the unfortunate country may be delivered from the hor- 


lars of the capture and the rdpulse in another part of this paper. 


| jection was the old one, namely, that as the christian religion was the establish- | 
| y bb 

| ed worship of the nation, it was not meet that those who denied christianity in 
all its forms, should have any share in legislating for a people whom they regard- 

The speech of the archbishop of Canterbury is the most elabo- The following has been handed us by a friend :— 

Patriotic Reproach.—At the Concert, at Niblo’s, on Thursday evening, im- 
mense laughter was excited by the solfo voce speech of an elderly gentleman, 
from the Emerald Isle, (by the way, a partner of one of the first houses in the 

: , r > : 
city) after one of Mr. Keene’s songs. Cruiskeen Lawn was the song, and, of 
course, was enthusiastically encored. When Mr. Keene made his final bow, our 
worthy Irishman, after wiping away the (cars that were “ coursing one another 

TI ; . ‘ f h down his innocent nose,” exclaimed, or rather blubbered out,—** Och! Pady 
: 1e case derives pe ich aes ance from the conspicuous Kane! Paddy Kane! y ou’re a broth of a boy ;—but you've been so long fiom 
character of the individual concerned. Sir John Key, it may be recollected, | ould Ireland, that I'm fearful you've forgotten how to make a bull! !” 
was Mayor of London in November, 1830, and wrote the celebrated letter to the ey 
Duke of Wellington, who was then Prime Minister, warning him not to allow MS OAKLEY’S DAY SC HOOT, jor young Ladies, 116 Leonard Street.— 
e pk Plain Spelling and Reading, $7. Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
and an introductory course of History, $10. The same, with'the higher branches of 
English study, $16. French, Italian, and Spanish, (each) $10. Music, Dancing, aiid 
Drawing, on the usualterms. Being a new candidate for favour, Miss O. can only 
rest her claims to attention upon the various testimonials she possesses expressive of 


ed as infidels. 


| 
borate. 


Lord Segrave, formerly Col. Berkely, it will be seen, voted against the 
| Measure on religious grounds. Possibly, too, his lordship may have had other 
| reasons for remembering the Israelites. 
We have placed in another column, 2 few particulars explaining a disgraceful 
transaction on the part of Sir John Key in relation to his contract with govern- 
ment for Stationery 








the King to accept the invitation to dine with the citizens of Londun accord- 
ing to his Majesty's gracious promise—for that a conspiracy existed, and that a 


general rising of the people would take place the moment the Sovercign passed 


Temple Bar. This information, coming from the chief functionary of the city, | the high couh lence and ¢ steem her ¢ - avours won for her. during a long residence as 
— . . 7 ‘ 7 rivate Governess m families of rank in England: but she confidently hopes, that 
could not be dis Sit ad ' ‘ne accordingly did im i. shies | Oe . -ngland ; but she confidently hopes, tha 
M ; isregarded, and the King accordingly did not go. The alarm when time and opportunity sha!l have tested the thoroughness of her system, she will 
of Mr. Key proved false—-for it was the creation of his own brain, and | be found entirely equal to the undertaking in which she has engaged. 
2 0 is ™ no £ . [ott 
the citizens fee! y } ® wnt nor } 1 + Reference 1s made to the following Gentlemen, to some of whom the letters abeve 
- ing offend the s jut upe he lan 1 — : ’ 
ffended at } ipon them, c omplaine d lo \) alluded to, from distinguished individuals, were addressed. 
and, as in all cases of public clamour in England, the unfortunate ministry,who- Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, Professor McVi 
] , r e 
ever they may be, come in for the largest share of blame—the case tended to Dr. Hosack, Rev. Dr. Wain t 
P : P Dr. Dekay. Rey. Dr. Berriar 
create much of that Opposition to the Duk f Wellington which shortly after Professor Anderson, William Bond, Esq. 
led to h ions ’ : Rev. Schroede a ~ 
eu LO his resignation. Mr. Key was. however, too skilfula politician to follow B... :. ee —y a a Re . -_ [Se pt. i—2w. 
the fortunes of those he had brought into t 1 therefore ke aw Ww ee ON Cotfee House and Custorn House Lunch, corner of Cedar and 
} nad t ] t ( , an reiore, ilk V " —_ - 
' “Te ae : ; : } : Nassau Streets.—T his establishmen is | i | at the request of name- 
in, became a most active reformer, and was Knighted by Lord Grey according- us friends of the subscriber, and gen vt n being furnished with 
ind obtained the contract for statiunery into | bargain I'he discovery is | "®" vy 1 t the very best kind t m i An Ordinary every day 
certainly an : r ’ - from 121 1, Soups of every description, and Oysters in all their varieties. Tea an 
( Lain an * untowar ne ‘offee 7) Ras OF ver 
¢ ar one, | Coffe at all times. [S« pt. i.| H. HIGGS, 
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O°ER THE FAR BLUE MOUNTAIN. 






September 7, 





A Ballad, written by Mrs. Hemans, Music by C. F. Cole. Baltimore, published by John Cole. [Copyright secured: Published in this paper by permission of the Composer. } 





O'er the white sea foam, Come _ thou 


While the true heart pi - Missing 


parted one, 


parted one; When the 


O’erthe far blue monntain, 
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O’er the far _ blue mountain, 


— 
fire shi - neth, Sad looks place ; 


| Bib 


O’er the white sea Come thou 
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Music is sorrowful since thou art gone, 
Sisters are mourning thee, come to thine own. 





. 


| Hark! the lone voices call back to thy rest, 
Come to thy Fathers hall, thy mothers breast __ 








O'er the far blue mountain, o’er the white sea foam, 
Come thou long parted one, come to thy home, &c 





LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Among the fashions of the last century which have recently been revived, are 
small neck-handkerchiefs of clear muslin or lace. The corner is pinned behind, 
and the two ends are crosse:] under the ceinture in front. Sometimes the bias 
part is trimmed with a narrow edging, and the straight sides with one of greater 
width. These handkerchiefs are de rigueur in morning costume, with dresses 
which are not quite high. 

Some very pretty muslin collars have just been introduced. They are edged 
with a hem and two tucks, which resemble hems, and produce the effect of three 
collars, one above the other. The heim, and each tuck, are bordered with narrow 
edging. Pelerines are made in the same way. This obviates the necessity of 
wearing three collars one over the other, which have been found to be incon- 
veniently warm, especially when lined, or made of any material thicker than 
muslin. 

We have observed some scarfs of black lace, or tulle, embroidered in coloured 
silk. The rubans-echarpes, passed under the waistband, and descending to the 
feet, which were worn several years ago, have re-appeared this season with dis- 
tinguished favour. ‘The ends are frequently rounded and finished by a silk fringe, 
or the scarf may be completely edged round with narrow black lace. 

Rice-straw hats are every day gaining favour. ‘They are made in various 
shapes, and are usually ornamented with bouquets of sweet peas, or pinks. 
‘Three roses of different shades also form a beautiful ornament for these hats, 
Small black lace veils are rauch worn with hats and bonnets of every description. 

The hems of pocket handkerchicfs are exceedingly broad. Upon the hem 
there is frequently a bordering of needlework au plumctis, Above the hem is 
another row of needlework, and a rich flower in each corner. 

Demi chemisetics, or pelerines, trimmed with ruches round the throat, are now 
no longer seen ; all are made with falling collars trimmed with edging or lace. 

Morning chemisettes have worked cambric collars, trimmed with lace. Double 
collars are extremely elegant ; but as they are found to be heavy, the incon- 
venience is obviated by placing a double row of needlework or lace on a single 
collar, which produces the effect of two. 

Many pelerines are merely edged with a broad hem, and finished with a trim- 
ming of narrow lace.—Aug. 3. 








LADY who has had the advantage of a superior education in Europe, wishes to 
devote her leisure time to the instruction of young ladies at their own houses, for 

a few hours each day, in those branches of general literature now usually taught, or 
would accept of a situation as governess in a lady’s family, where respectability would 
& paramount object to salary, parents not wishing to send their children to a public 
school and being at the same time desirous of obtaining for them moral, and religious, 
combined with literary instruction, will please address a few lines to Mrs. M., at the 
office of this paper. Sept. 7—It. 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New York. Jan. 6. 











ENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneva 
every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most 
costly style. . 
Minute attention will be paid to the table, amd the bar supplied with the finest wines. 
or a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, the Travellers Guide for 1833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the beauties 
of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 
| AKE ONTARIO S'TEAM-BOAT—NOTICE.—The splendid low pressure 
steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn= 
ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York: will 
leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or pass: ge apply to Mr. Marilly, 
at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or atthe steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, U. C. June 29—3m.] W.P. WALTER, Agent. 
Un ERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORw.—College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons.—T wenty-seventh Session.—The Lectures of this Institution 
will commence on the first Monday in November, and continue for four months. Ex- 
pense for the whole course, $100—Matriculation fee, $5. 
JOHN AUGUSTINE SMITH, M. D., Anatomy and Physiology. 
ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, M. D., Surgery. 
JOSEPH M, SMITH, M. D., Theory and Practice of Physic. 
SDM ARD DELAFIELD, M. D., Obstetrics, and the Diseases of Women and 
Children, 
JOHN B. BECK, M. D., Meteria Medica and Medical Jurisprudence, 
JOHN TORREY, M. D., Chemistry and Botany. 
VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., Operative Surgery, with Surgical and Pathologica 


Anatomy, 
ALFRED C. POST, M. D., Demonstrator. 
JOHN AGUSTINE SMITH, M. D., Pres’t. 
By order, NICOLL D. DERING, M. D., Registrar. 
Aug. 31—4t, 











SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
No. 7 Beaver Street. 
EV. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, MASTER. Vacation will end Saturday, 
August 31st. Punctual attendance on the ensuing Monday is requested, as the 
classes will be organized immediately after. 
(CIRCULAR.) 

The Patrons and Friends of this Establishment are respectfully informed. that find- 
ing his present location so well suited for a school, and its contiguity to the Battery so 
| very desirable for boarders, Mr. Huddart has taken the premises for a term of years, 
| and has erected at the rear of the dwelling house a spacious building for his school, 
| calculated by its extent and convenience to afford great additional advantages to his 

pupils. There will now be separate rooms for the departments of Modern Languages, 

Jrawing, Mathematics, Writing, &.—which heretofore, owing to want of accomoda- 
tion, were subject to constant interruption and annoyance, 

The plan, arrangements, and discipline of this Seminary, have been before the pub- 
lic for two years: to the judgment therefore of that portion acquainted with them he 
respectfully appeals as to whether his exertions for the improvement and welfare of 
hose committed to his charge, have realized their expectations—but to such as may 

e alike unacquainted with the Principal—or his system of education,} i 











) Mrs. Blackwell, State street. 








the following list of references to the parents and guardians of children at present under 
his care from any of whom Mr. Huddart feels assured will be obtained a satisfactory 
account of the establishment over which he presides. : : 

William Bard, Esq. Dey street. Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D. D. Rector st. 
Peter A. Jay, Esq, Broadway. Rev. John Bristed, Bristol, R. I. 

Isaac Lawrence, Esq. do. Lewis Curtis, Esq. Bowl’g Green. 

Saml B. Ruggles, Esq. do. John Lorimer Graham, Esq. Fulton street. 
J. Schermerhorn, Esq. do. Murray Hofiman, Esq. N. Moore street. 
Isaac Jones, Jr. Esq. do. Daniel Lord, jr. Esq. Franklin st. 

James A. Moore, Esq. do. Smyth W. Anderson, Esq. College Place. 
Mrs. John Wells, Murry-street. Jolin Lloyd, Esq. Beaver street, 

Mrs. Lynch, 513 Broadway. John D, Campbell, Esq. Liberty street. 

] Henry Eagle, Esq. Broadway. 

Archibald Rogers. Esq. Battery Place. 
Dr. Neilson, Greenwich street. 

John I. Mumford, Esq. Dey st. 

J. Green Pearson, Esq. Broadway. 

Eben Irving, Esq. Bridge st. 





Mrs. Gillespie, Murray street. 

Benjamin Aymar, Esq. State st. 

Geo. Jones, Esq. do. 

Wm. B. Astor, Esq. Broadway. 

L. P. De Luze, Esq. Greenwich st. 1 

Fred. Depeyster, Jr. Esq. Pine st. Mrs. Cruger, Shippan, Stamford, Con. 

Reuben Withers, Esq. Greenwich st. Wn. E. Wilmerding, Esq, Hudson Street. 

Capt. Walton, H, B. M. N., Houston|John Fleming, Esq. Pres't. Mechanics’ 
street. Bank. 

Edward Dunham, Esq. 3d avenue. Jas. W. Gerard, Esq. Chamber st. 

J.K. Paulding, Esq. Whitehall-street. Peter I. Nevius, Esq. Pearl st. 

O. Mauran, Esq. Le Roy Place. And. Foster, Esq. Bowling Green. 

Mrs, Callender, 65 Greenwich st. Alderman Sharpe, Nassau st. 

Charles March, Esq. Warren st. Lyman Betts, Esq. Pearl st. | 

James Duane Livingston, Esq. Staats-|Jno. Van Nostrand, Esq. Morris st. 

burg, N. Y. |Maturin Livingston. Esq. Leonard street: 

From the above list, there are few parents who cannot select some one reference; 
personally known to them, and it is with the hope that those intending to place their 
sons at school in the city will do so, that Mr. H. has inserted such a numerous list. 

TERMS—For day pupi!s, $20 per quarter, including Spanish with the Greek, 
Latin, Mathematical and English courses. French, Drawing, and Italian, are extra 
charges. 

For boarders the charge is $400 per annum, which includes all expenses whatever, 
except books, clothes, or medical advice. There are now two vacancies in this latter 
department, which is limited to 14 boys. A prospectus containing full particulars of 
the school, plan, &c. &c. may be obtained on application at the residence of the Prin- 
cipal, in Beaver street, within two dpors of the Bowling Green. 

At present engaged in this establishment are— 

Rev. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, Master, 
Assisted in the Classical department by Mr. H. W. Hexeerr. 
is English and Mathematical department by Mr. A. D. Patrrerson,. 
Spanish—Don Miaevet Casrera pe Nevarez, Professor of the Spanish tan- 
guage and literature in the University of the city of New York, and Member of 
the Atheneum at Madrid. 

French—Mon. 8S. ALExanpre Detrovurtre, Graduate of the Academy of Paris. 

Drawing—Signor Anronro MARTINO. 

Writing and Book-keeping—Mr. L F. Brace. 








» would submit | instruction in the exercises during that hour. 


The Gymnasium, which is as extensive as any in the city, will be placed as here- 
tofore, under the direction of Mr. Fuller, who will attend from 12 to 1 «’clock to give 
[Aug. 17—4t 
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